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CHAPTER XVIL. 
THB FORGER’S BRIDE! 


Brivutantvy shone the sun, and gay indeed 
was the long line of shining equipages that rolled 
to the great portal of the Church of Saint John’s, 
on the afternoon appointed for the wedding of 
my Lord Estwicke Elton to Millie Ashton, the 
lovely and fascinating ward of Richard Ashton, 
Banker, a Parts. 

Magnificent women and noble men filled the 
aisles of the fine old church, and the deep-toned 
organ pealed out its joyful strains of melody 
while the huge congregation gathered, prior to 
the interesting ceremonies of this illustrious oc- 
casion—where the hands of two parties standing 
high in fashionable life were to be joined in one, 
by virtue of the solemn rites of matrimony. 

So great was the desire to witness this excit- 
ing and happy scene, that long before the hour 
set down for the actual performance of the 
ceremony, the throng commenced to gather; 
and fully an hour before the priest arrived, the 
great charch was quite occupied by the ton of the 
French metropolis. 

Lockwood had reached the city, it will be se. re- 
MeMVEred, «ce POUT, te cre YeTy aHUst UT 
preparations, and knew nothing whatever of the the 
fact that the wedding was thus close at hand. 
After having been so .unceremoniously left alone 
by Monsieur Lapier, in the commissary’s office, 
he concluded to retire to his own hotel, to dress, 
and intended that evening to call and pay his 
respects to Ashton and Miss Millie—whom he 
felt very anxious to meet again, after his late 
absence from France. 

It would be necessary that he should wait 
upon Monsieur Lapier, also, during the after- 
noon, in accordance with that gentleman’s re- 
quest, and he finally thought there would be time 
enough to allow him to call upon Ashton, prior 
to the fulfilment of the former engagement. 
And having attired himself in a neat dress suit, 
he called a carriage, and directed the driver to 
the Maison d'Or, Rue St. Honore. 

From the Hotel l’Anglais to the residence of 
Richard Ashton, was a good half hour’s ride. 
Ané as Ernest rolled quietly along towards the 
banker’s mansion, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary fine weather of the afternoon—when, 
usually, the public avenues were filled with the 
gay turn-outs of the aristocracy of Paris—he 
was not a little surprised to observe that the 
customary habitues of the road were not abroad, 
and he proceeded on, almost alone. 

The occupants of the great church, meantime, 
were on the gui rire, watching each new arrival, 
as the party entered and passed to seats among 
the throng, and finally a bustle was heard near 
the door, a halting and whispering succeeded, 
and then the noble groom and the affianced 
bride, Lord Elton and Millie Ashton, made their 
entree into the centre aisle of the splendid old 
church. A murmur of palpable admiration ran 
through the multitude, as the ladies whispered 
“is he not splendid-looking ?” and the men re- 

sponded “what a charming creature is Miss 
Ashton!” while the objects of their remarks 
approached, and stood before the altar. 

The carriage which contained young Lock- 
wood halted before the door of Ashton’s resi- 
dence. Ernest alighted, and ascended the marble 
steps. Upon meeting the servant who answer- 
ed the summons, when he rang, his consterna- 
tion may be conceived when he learned that 
“ the tamily were all at church, in attendance 
upon the wedding of Miss Amelia with Lord 
Elon!” 

The words of the lacquey fell like pointed 
daggers upon the heart of poor Ernest Lock- 
wood, who had not entertained one thought that 
matters were thus approaching a crisis. ‘“ Gone 
to church, to be married,” thought he, “why, 
where have I been? Where has she been? 
Where has Ashton been—and what have we all 
done, in the past three months, or less, that this 
wretched business has thus been consummated, 
and none of us have ascertained, in time, that 

Slron is an adventurer, a bankrupt, a villain?” 

But where was he to turn for redress? What 
could he do? Of course, old Ashton was a 
party to the marriage contract—of course he 
was. He had assented to it—uarged it on, per- 


a”? 


haps—connived at this disgraceful immolation ! | 


What could Ernest undertake to do, at this stage 


of proceedings! Whither should he proceed * 


He had promi ili 
wee oe 


her—now ¢ 

And there he stood, like a statue, turning all 
these things over in his mind, while Millie was 
actually being married to Lord Elton! How 
could he prevent this cruel act? Was it not 
already accomplished? He was utterly at a loss 
in what direction he should turn his steps; and 
faltered, lingered, almost ggered down the 
stairs, towards his carriage—when he suddenly 
heard his name called by a familiar voice, and 
looking up he saw Monsieur Lapier, the com- 
missary of police. 

“Lockwood!” cried the chief, hurriedly, 
“quick! This way!” and ere he knew how, or 
why it had been done, he found himself thrust 
into another carriage with Lapier, the door 
closed, and the vehicle dashed madly down the 
street. 

“Allons!” shouted the commissary to the 
driver. ‘ Now, young gentleman, 1 have news 
for you that is worth the hearing.” 

“ What has happened, monsieur ?” 

“This Count el Castro.” 

“ Well, monsieur—what of him?” 

“ You are certain of him, you say ?” 

“Tn what way ?” 

“ That you know him?” 

“ Surely [ do.” 

“And you can identify him ?” 

“Among a huntred, at any hour.” 

“ You shall see him, quickly.” 

“ But, monsieur, this wedding of Lord Elton! 
Why did you not inform me that it was to take 
place this very day? Even now, monsieur, the 
actis being consummated !” 

“ T know it, Lockwood. I know it all. I did 
not know it when we met, to-day. Your infor- 
mation, given me at our interview, led me to 
push my inguiries in reference to the Count el 
Castro, whom you stated you had seen as you 
came to my office, and I have since learned what 
T had suspected to be the fact in reference to his 
identity. We are nearing the church—sce ! the 
carriages are now returning. Ashton’s ward is 
married. Look you with care, now—see if the 
count is not among them, here ?” 

“There! Yonder—to the right, Lockwood. 
Who is he who sits beside the fair young girl in 
pearly satin ?” 

“ Mon Diew! It is the count, monsieur !” 

“And who is she?” 








‘’Tis Millie Ashton—the banker’s ward!” 
cried Lockwood, straining through the carriage 
window. 

“Now, look again. 
eh?” 

“No—no! monsieur.”’ 

“Enough,” shouted Lapier. “The ‘Count 
el Castro ’ is his lordship—Estwicke “lton 2” 

“What!” screamed young Lockwood, en- 
deavoring to force open thedoor. “ What is it 
you said, monsieur ?” 


You do not mistake— 





“Now—quiet, Loc kwood—quiet ! or our pre- 
| cious bird will fiy again. 
| The‘ Count el Castro’ 

! I know it.” 


I tell you I am right. 
and ‘ my lord’ are one. 


“ But—Millie Ashton is his bride, monsieur.” 
“Ay, that may be so.” 


“Tt is so, plainly. See, the church is closed, 
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ARREST OF LonIpLton THE FORGER. 
b eetaewia” 


now, monsieur t” 

“To the office of the cormissaire, driver— 
allons !”” said Lapier, hastily. And the two men 
re-entered the carriage, nd were borne swiftly 
away. 

The sun was setting gloriously, on that clear 
autumnal day, as the carriages drew up at Ash- 
ton’s mansion, on their return from the church. 
Lord Elton handed his beautiful bride into her 
uncle’s house, and followed her to the splendid 
drawing-room, where a score of friends soon 
joined them from without, having followed the 
bridal cortege “ to the door, from St. John’s.” 

Never did Millie Asbton look more lovely 
than now, except that the color had fled entirely 
from her usually blushing cheeks. But she was 
cold, and calm, and distant—mechanical in her 
movements, and listless as to the congratulations 
showered on her, which she scarcely heard at all, 
and certainly did not listen to. 

“She had now fulfilled, to the letter, her 
pledge of honor given with that of her guardian ; 
but, in her heart she had promised herself, that 
beyond the giving of her hand to Elton (which, 
under the law, carried with it the bulk of her 
private fortune to her husband), and obeying the 
fervent instructions and wishes of her guardian— 
as a wife to Elton, she would never go one jot 
farther, though death, starvation, annihilation 
stared her in the face. To this her mind had 
become irrevocably fixed, and no power on earth 
would make her change this decision. She hud 
married him—she was his lawful wife—she was 
now “my Lady Elton!” The priest had mum- 
bled over what She did not understand, and 
now she saw herself a hopeless wreck—created 
thus to gratify her guardian’s whim, and his 
cold, selfish, rash ambition. 

Lapier and Lockwood in their carriage hasten- 
ed from the church to the office of the commis- 
sary, where the deeds were secured, the minia- 
ture was taken in charge, the evidence of the 
Count el Castro’s “ widow ” was drawn out from 
the files—and, armed with these documents, and 
accompanied by Lockwood, who would identify 
the party, the chief of police first sent orders for 
a file ot gens d’armes to be in readiness, and 
then started for the residence of Richard Ashton, 
ere twilight had fairly set in. 

Their business had been carefully arranged. 
The commissary and Ernest had talked the whole 


‘Wire moony 


was now very clear to the minds of both that the 
golden coins returned to the bank were a por- 
tion of the double louis d’ors lost by the count, 
at Gowche’s. That those coins came from the 
bank but a few days previously, was also certain. 
That the money had been paid to the Count el 
Castro, disguised tor the purposes of carrying 


as clear. That whoever got the gold, in this 





accrediting it, upon the house of Ashton & Co é 
was not to be questioned. That the “Count el 
Castro,” as he called himself in Paris, was this 
person, there was not the slightest doubt, at that 
moment. And, finally, that his lordship—Est- 
| wicke Elton—was identical with this “ Count el 
| Castro,” Ernest Lockwood was prepared most 
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Lord Elton? Iam glad to seo you back—but 
what is this business? This crimination—this 
arrest? What is it all? How is it broug't 
about? Who is ‘el Castro’—and why is my 
house thus invaded by soldiery *” 

Briefly as possible, Ernest entered into the 
best explanation ” could give—at this moment 
ot exci Pp i Ashton that all 
would be made my satisfactory to bim, in 
the end. 

“ But Lockwood—where is my lord?) What 
have they done with Lord Elton? Tho com- 
missary of police is my friend, Lockwood! I 
can not comprehend this outrage. Where is he ?” 

“ Who ?” 

“ His lordship—my Millie’s husband.” 

“T do not know, except that he is under arrest, 
charged with the crime of forgery, committed 
upon you, Mr. Ashton—for twenty thousand 
pounds. You offered the reward, and Monsieur 
Lapier has found the guilty party, so he 
avers.” 

“ This can not be!” insisted Ashton. “ There 
is some horrible mistake, here!” And ordering 
his carriage, old Ashton left his house imme- 
diately, in search of the commissary de police. 








CHAPTER XVIIL 
THE SURPRISE, AND DENOUEMENT. 


Ernest Locxwoop had never chanced to 
meet Lord Elton; and when he was pointed out 
to him, he only recognized him as he had known 
him; asthe Count ef Castro. Since he last saw 
the count in London, where he passed by still 
another name—to wit, the “ Lord Rondale,” he 
had removed his beard, and his dress was ayain 


eutirely changed. But Ernest did aot err in 





> aan | 
fact—the commissary of ‘police forthwith pro- 
ceeded to arrest, and place in confinement, his 
precious lordship—the newly-made husband of 
old Ashton’s much loved ward. 

It was not a pleasant operation to perform, 
by any means. But Lapier was equal to it. He 
knew very well that promptness in the final exe- 
cution of his design, was imperative ; for his lord- 
ship having accomplished this crowning act of 
his villanous life, would not risk remaining long 
in Paris, afterwards. And so the commissary, 
armed with the power of the law,‘and accom- 
panied by his young friend Lockwood, arrived 
with his posse comitatus quickly at the Maison 
d’Or, and entering the hall, dernanded audience 
with Lord Elton, in the name of his majesty, 
the king of France! 

The signal had already been given, and half a 
dozen well-armed suldiers filed in at the main 
entrance of the mansion, as his lordship sallied 
forth from the drawing-room, and gazed in terror 
in the commissary’s face. The officer approach- 
ed him, firmly, backed by his gevs d’armes, and 
said : ° 

“Lord Elton, in the king’s name, I arrest 

ou!” 

“And I denounce your lordship,” said Lock- 
wood, ‘(as a cheat, a robber, and the forger of 
a draft for twenty thousand pounds, on Richard 
Ashton, banker !”” 

A shrick was heard at this moment in the 
great parlor, and the rapid tread of feet, hurrying 
to the hall, succeeded—as the startled bride 
rushed out, exclaiming : 

“Whose voice is that? Ah—Ernest Lock- 
wood—Ernest!”’ she screamed, as she beheld 
her lover, “save me! save me! save me!”’ and 
fell upon his neck, in a wild paroxysm of affright 
and despair. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

The soldiers instantly closed around their pris- 

oner, who, dumbfounded at this mal-apropos 





details of the affair over—et great length—and it | 


out the cheat and fraud Upon the bank, was quite | 


way, was the forger of the draft, and documents | 


finale to his wedding, uttered not one word in 
explanation or defence against the fearful charges 
which had thus suddenly, but unequivocally, 
been made against him! 

In the midst of the confusion occasioned by 
this terrible scene, his lordship was borne out, 
under guard, to a carriage—and that evening he 
was placed in a cell in the prison de La Force, 
to await the further action of the authorities in 
the matter of the fearfal allegations made against 
him. 

Millie had fainted in Lockwood's arms. He 
bore her into the drawing-room, and the guests, 
alarmed, fled from the house. Old Ashton was 
He could scarcely speak, 
he could not speak, intelligibly—and he shouted 
for aid, for help to look after my Lord Elton, to 
care for his niece, to secure the person of Lock- 
| wood—to shut ont the police, and the gens 
The banker was almost mad! But 
| affairs were not so bad as they might have been ; 
and would adjust themselves, in a little time 


entirely beside himself. 


d’armes 


Ashton re-entered the drawing-room, just as | 


justice had overtaken and strack him down, and 





Millie was reviving, and he found young Lock- | 


wood assisting the servants to resuscitate her. 
“ Lockwood,” he said, “ Lockwood, my boy, 
| who is it makes this dreadful charge sgainst my 


| from destruction 


i 


The proof against his lordship was complete, 
and perfectly ¢ i. But it required some 
little time to so arrange the details as to con- 
vince an unsuspicious mind of all the facts con- 
nected with this strangely successful and mon- 
strous crime. 

Old Ashton rode to the commissary’s office— 
but Monsieur Lapier was not there, and he could 
not be found that night. Wearied at last with 
the search, the banker returned home, and his 
lordship remained a prisoner. 

But this shocking exposé had proved too much 
for even this reckless and hardened, though 
titled rogue ; and knowing himself to be guilry, 
he saw before him nothing but disgrace and pun- 
ishment in his future. Atthe very final moment 
of his apparent triumph, the retributive band of 





he felt that there was how no hupe of escape from 
the terrible judgment due to the perpetrator of 
the long catalogue of crimes of which he would 
be accused, and convicted. He recognized young 
Lockwood at once when he denounced him at 
Ashton’s house, and he knew he was such a wit- 
ness as could not be impeached. 

He would never willingly be dragged before a 
public tribunal, to be taunted and chafed with the 
testimony that had accumulated against him in 
his lengthened career of sin, and he felt that 
that career was now effectually ended. He had 
no feeling for the youthful bride he bad so vil- 
lanously deceived and wronged, by his mar- 
riage to her, and he cared quite as little about 
Ashton, whom he had swindled out of tens of 
thousands sterling, by means of his accomplished 
art of cheating and deceit. 

When morning came, his keepers visited his 
cell to minister to his temporal wants, but apon 
calling him, they obtained no response The 
door was .unlocked, and the officers entering 
found his lordship lying on his face, upon the 
pallet of his narrow apartment, in full dreas—bat 
he made no sign to those who accosted him 
They raised the body up, and discovered a pool 
of blood upon the bed, beneath. Lord Elton was 
stone dead! He had thrust his own stilletto 
through his heart, and thus had terminated his 
iM -spent life 

The crushing intelligence of his lordship’s 
sudden ant violent death reached the ears of 
Richard Ashton very soon after the discovery of 
the suicide, for bad news travels quickly, though 

this event* could scarcely be ine loded in the 
catalogue of unwelcome incilents, considering 
His death, and its f 


ful cause, bad been brought about by hw own 


all the facts in the case 


hands, and he alone was arcountahie for the ter 

‘ f oe 
rible consequences that followed hie life of per 
sistent crime. 


Poor Millie’s heart was almost broken by tt 


sad events of the last four-and-twenty hours A 
maiden, wife, and widow, was the ward of Ri 
The hand 


have heer 


ard Ashton, within one single day' 


of avenging Providence wemed to 





















put forth at the opportune moment to save her 
And with a subdued, * 

earnest and gratefal soul, she poured forth her 
thankfulness that night to Him who presuics 
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over and directs the destinies of his children.— | 
The banker was softened and he felt chasten- | 
ed, from the effects of the final act of the curious | 
drama in which Lord Elton had been the prom- | 
jnent actor. He was deeply grieved for the sui- | 
cide, but he was terribly shocked and mortified 
at the frightful denouement of this affair—upon 
which he had expended so much ardent zeal and | 
hope, and which it had been the ambition of his 
life to accomplish. His object had been honor- 
able, and his aim was to raise his beautiful ward 
to a prouder station in the social circle. A more | 
glaring and unfortunate error of the head could 
scarcely have occurred ; but he saw it now, and 
he realized the full force of his unintentional yet 
foolish error. 

The marriage contract had not been made over 
as yet to his lordship. Confiding in each other’s 
rectitude of character and purposes, neither Ash- 
ton nor Lord Elton had required to be performed 
the usual legal ceremonies of transfer, in cases of 
matrimony. His lordship knew that Miss Ash- 
ton, in her own individual right, was immensely 
wealthy, and he knew that the banker would do 
whatever he considered right and just, upon his 
own account, upon the marriage being concluded. 
Ashton’s notary, Gaspar Hendricks, had exe- 
cuted the necessary papers, but they were still in 
that person’s hands—and were subsequently 
destroyed, there being then no law in France 
conveying such property to the heirs ot Lord 
Elton, after his death ; and, in any dispute that 
might arise, on this behalf, the outrageous frauds 
committed upon both Ashton and Millie, by the 
heartless nobleman, would of course prove a suf- 
ficient legal bar (should any heirs appear), to 
prevent a claim for the property of the banker’s 
The commissary of police waited upon Ash- 
ton, and Hendricks being summoned, the securi- 
ties in the hands of Truesdale, Ashton & Co., 
held as collateral for the previous heavy loans 
made by that house to Lord Elton, were pro- 
duced, and critically examined, prior to some 

ii nt of the indebted 

The certificate of stock to the amount of a 
hundred thousand sterling, which Hendricks had 
received from Lord Ashton’s own hands, when 
he advanced his lordship some seventy thousand 
pounds, at five and a half per centum—proved 
worthless! This document, too, was a forgery, 
as was subsequently proved. The mortgages 
held by the banker’s concern for nearly as much 
more, on the Elton estates in Sussex, had been 
placed upon the property after it had been cov- 
ered, hopelessly, by other and larger loans to 
parties in England, and these were of no value, 
whatever. So that in the end, the entire accom- 
modation afforded pecuniarily to Elton, by Ash- 
ton, was a total loss—which fell alone upon the 
Parisian branch of the firm—Richard Ashton, 
Esquire ! 

‘The commissary brought forward his proofs 
of the sad career of his lordship at Baden-Baden, 
in Paris, at Gouche’s and Lichy’s and elsewhere, 
and his subsequent disgraceful conduct at Crock- 












ed the first thought of suspicion that could reflect 
uponthis lordship’s honor and integrity. 

The towering ambition of Richard Ashton for 
lordly titles, at least, had received a most effectual 
but wholesome check, and from the day of the | 
wedding, he ceased to believe in “ nobility by | 
inheritance,” merely. 
sincerely, had been created “ Lady Elton,” by 
this marriage ; and he now wished—O, how earn- 


| informed him of his determination. 





—____—— 


Ernest Lockw: 


entered the banking-house 


of Ashton & Co., at paris, shortly after the dis- 
covery he had made {jointly with Lapier), and 
he proved himself q yery able and acceptable 


acquisition to that famous establishment. 


Ashton came to Jove him, and having no chil- 


His niece, whom he loved | dren of his own, resolved to adopt him as his 


son and heir; and twelve months afterward, 


This an- 


estly—that he could recall the incidents of the | nouncement took the young man by surprise, 
past four days, and most of all he craved the | entirely. But it was none the less grateful to 


power to throw aside the title of her “ladyship,” | him, when the old gentleman coupled it with the 


advancement he had been laboring all this time, 
did not upbraid him, she did not complain of his 
course; and from the night when she appealed 
to him—though in vain—no word of censure or 
apparent dissatisfaction had been exhibited by 
her, in her guardian’s presence. 

The announcement of the sudden death of 
Lord Elton was made to his legal wife during the 
day after it was discovered that the unfortunate 
man had committed suicide. She knew that 
Elton had been taken away from her uncle’s 
mansion, but she did not know what allegations 
had been brought against him, and she had no 
suspicions as to what would be the result of the 
arrest. Even while she mourned the position 
into which she had been placed by this false step, 
and sought for some door through which she 
might now escape, the terrible announcement 
reached her that Lord Elton was no more. 

“Dead!” she exclaimed, “ his lordship dead !” 

“Found dead, in his prison-cell, your lady- 
ship,” muttered the informant, whom the chief 
had despatched with the intelligence. 

“Found dead!” she asked, again. “ Who— 
who killed him? What killed him?” she ejacu- 
lated, with difficulty. 

Her brain was confused, and she really did 
not know what she said, in the midst of this try- 
ing moment. 

“He died, last night—in the night, your lady- 
ship,” continued the messenger. “ By his own 
hand, your ladyship,” continued the messenger. 

“A guicide, say you?” 

“Yes, your ladyship.” 

“Justice is come, at last!’ exclaimed the 
poor afflicted wife, ‘and I am free—free ! free!” 

Lockwood entered the house soon afterwards, 
and found that the dreadful news had preceded 
him thither. He did not feel that he had the 
right to intrade himself on the privacy of her 
ladyship, at present, and sought for the banker, 
with whom he now wished to confer. 

But Millie heard his voice, and venturing to 
the door of the parlor, ‘ Come in, Ernest,” she 
said, “come in. Is not this terrible?” 

“Ttis indeed,” said her friend, “but the re- 
sult is but a confirmation of the charges brought 
against his lordship, and which must have borne 
him to condign punishment, had he not thus vol- 
untarily freed himself from the approaching judg- 
ment that so menaced him.” a 





prepared testimony, of the most indubitable 

character, and thoroughly satisfying the mind of 
the banker in regard to all the stupendous frauds 
he had committed, of which Ashton had been the 
continual dupe, and the most unfortunate victim. 
The Parisian “widow” was found, and when 
shown to the corpse of the nobleman, immediate- 
ly declared it to be that of the count, who had 
promised to marry her. The double louis d’ors 
returned to the bank were subsequently identi- 
fied, undoubtedly as a portion of the payment of 
Ashton & Co.’s check for twenty thousand 
pounds; and among his luggage at the hotel of 
his lordship, seized by order of the police, were 
found also unmistakable evidences of his further 
intrigue and guilt, through a variety of corre- 
spondence ard cypher communications, from 
some of the most noted experts and sharpers in 
ail Europe. 

Upon further investigation into the affairs of 
his lordship, it was discovered that he had held 

intimate relations with two notorious parties in 
England, who had in their toils a corps of ac- 
complished engravers and die-sinkers, by pro- 
fession, through whom the plates and stamps 
and cypher-initials had been readily procured to 
be counterfeited ; small bills, and drafts, and 
letters of credit being purchased of the London 
and Paris houses—from time to time, for their 
use—from which these expert artisans managed 
to make fac-similes, upon similar bank-paper, 
then in ordinary use. The letters and hand- 
writing of the London branch clerk had also been 
successfully imitated, by this trio of rogues in 
concert, and his lordship, from his high social 
position, easily contrived to utter the forged doc- 
uments, without exciting the slightest suspicion 
inthe minds of any one with whom he had 
business. 

In the instances where he had been so suc- 
cessful with the impositions upon Ashton’s house, 
no questions had been instituted whatever, at the 
tim’, so far as Elton was concerned; for the 
reason that, until the documents came back from 
London under protest, no one dreamed they were 
not genuine. There was then no indication that 
pointed to his lordship as being cognisant of the 
affiir, because the bill was payable to the order 
of the Paris branch, and the letters of credit were 
pr sented by strange parties, in league with the 
“ Count el Castro,” whom no one knew, and to 
whom the cheque was delivered. The signa- 

° 
tures were perfectly forged, also, and thus the 
deception proved complete. The same plans 
had been carried out with the London stock 
certificate, which had lain in Ashton’s safe, un- 
questioned, after its delivery as collateral, until 
after Elton’s death. 

The case was made out by the commissary to 
the entire and unqualified satistaction of Ashton, 
who paid over the reward he had offered—a han- 
dred thousand francs—most willingly to the for- 
tunate chief of police, and wondered that he 


gould thus be cajoled and cheated and abused by | 
one towards whom he had never entertained any | 


but the kindest feelings of regard and friendship ; 
but he marvelled still more that he could thas 


sae bs TreT Biel 
the foremost object of his life. He hinted to her 
that in her present position it would not perhaps 
savor of the strictest propriety that he should 
make himself too prominent among her friends ; 
but she might rest assured that she would al- 
ways occupy the first place in his heart—and he 
only asked the opportunity to show her how 
earnestly he was concerned for her weal, and the 
good of her uncle, Mr. Ashton. 

“ Tknow it—I am certain of all this, Ernest,” 
she replied, “and Iam quite as sure that now, 
at least, if it has not occurred to him before, my 
dear old guardian is convinced that your inten- 
tions have always been for our “common in- 
terest.” 

“Ttrust it may be so, and I shall not fail to 
deserve the continued esteem and regard of your 
worthy uncle, Millie.” 

The young Englishman left her, filled with 
hope regarding the future, and in the full deter- 
mination to avail himself of an early appropriate 
opening with Ashton, to inform him as to the 
real feelings that existed between him and his 
niece. 

This latter opportunity very soon occurred ; 
and Ernest availed himself of it to confer with 
Ashton, under altered circumstances, and with- 
out present restraint. 

He found the banker exceedingly affable, and 
friendly, and he entered into a free exchange of 
sentiments with -him touching what had passed 
between himself and Millie. Old Ashton ex- 
hibited no surprise, but cordially seconded the 
wishes of Lockwood, whose aid in bringing to 
light the crime of Elton had been shown too 
plainly for the banker not to acknowledge the 
instrumentality of that service. 

And time passed by. The journals of the day 
were filled with comments upon the startling facts 
and disclosures that came out afier Elton’s vio- 
lent demise—and the usually varied opinions of 
the people in regard to all that had taken place, 
were freely uttered, in public and private. 

Millie soon recovered from the shock which 
all this trouble and misery had occasioned her, 
at the time of its occurrence, and she very 
quickly rallied again, in the society of Ernest 
and those true friends who stood by her amid her 
afflictions, though she insisted most strenuously 
upon ignoring ail attempts to fix upon her the 
tide acquired by her marriage, that of “ Lady 
Elton.” Even her uncle did not insist upon 
this. 

And the excitement soon died away. Paris 
found some new topic for discussion, within a 
very few weeks, and the affuir of Lord Elron’s 
marriage, which had furnished food for city gos- 
sip so generously, before and after it took place, 
Elton’s 


was forgotten in a few months after 
death. 





The loss to the house of Truesdale, Ashton 
& Co., was heavy, but Richard Ashton insisted 
upon assuming it, personally. He could well 
afford to do this, for he was very rich. 
ithad taught him a salutary lesson, the good 





| effects of which he carried with him to the day 
| have been his dupe, without ever having cherish- | of his death. 


and call her simply, “Millie Ashton.” His | 


Young Lockwood then offered the — and 


Besides, | 


| 


| 


thousand times worse than death ? 


tector. 


“ Of course,” said wood 
“T made one mat 
soberly. 
part in making anothr for her.” 
said Ernest, rallyi e old man. 
“ No, Lockwood, 
of that fact. The 
made one mistake. 
My niece shall 
but I am satisfi 
to her, for she h 
very fond of yo 
secret,” conclud 
This was no 
had long since e 
they only awaited 
the consummatio 


for herself, this 

















Ashton. 


old Maison d’Or 
a gay crowd of the 
ful and fashionable 
the ceremony, and 
groom and his han: 
career of promise 
to enter. 


immediately left t 






ings of Richard 
pier hour than wi 


n, who never saw 






charming wife ls 

They lived to ajoy full many a happy year, 

afterwards, and Brest) Lockwodd never ex- 

perienced a regret that he had saved the life of 

Miuurs Asutoy,the Forger’s Bride ! 
THE END. 





WEDDINGS ON THE ALPS. 


in the northern part of Germany. 


the bride, where they breakfast together 


of happiness is in store for her. 


position, and the virtues of the bride. 


he Cotes of Alps. 





DENTISTRY. 
Amongst the vagaries of the eccentric 


ballet. 


tually and speedily, The doctor could 
prevail on his friends to 


stant the tooth was extracted, much 


ee ae 
A GORMANDISING KING. 


1824, I went more than once on Sundays 


let. A large Napkin was tacked closely 


a . ane 
Nelson, before going into action, used 





absolute proviso that se should marry his dar- 
blooming ward, for whose distinction and social | ling Millie! is 
The lovers knew yery well that it could not 
have escaped the notice of Ashton that they had 
been most affectionately intimate, during the past | 
year, for Ernest passed all his leisure hours in 
the society of Millie, to whom he was devoted, 
most sincerely. And she gave back his love, 
with earnest interestegér, once he had saved her 
from death, and once, again, had he not been 
instrumental in saving her from what was a 


At least, she thought s0, and acknowledged it. 
And Ernest did not say nay to her. And so 
when old Ashton made this pleasant proposal, 
of course young Lockwood did not hesitate to 
thank him, warmly, and accept the double offer 
of becoming Ashton’s heir and Millie's pro- 


“ Then it shall be a Ernest,” said Ashton, 
“that is, of course, withMillie’s approval.” 


for her,’”’ added Ashton, 
“T did nofthink I should ever take 


“ Yes, but you foret that I am not a ‘lord,’ MK 
inot forget, or lose sight 


oof is appreciated. I 
hall not make another. 


it will be very agreeable 
ady told me that she is 
here! Now you have her 


to Ernest, however. He 
ed vows with Millie, and 
per time to arrive, for 
heir mutual hopes and 


happiness, when had determined to be 
united in matrimo 
That happy h e, at last. The grand 


lliantly illuminated, and 
ty and fashion of beauti- 
were present to witness 
ngratulate the fortunate 
partcer, upon the bright 
which they were about 


The lovely girlfame his wife, and they 
ital on the “grand tour” 
of the continent, eying wich them the bless- 


a hap- 


gave her hand and for- 


(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chaptersof this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots,and at the office of publication. } 


There are still many of the old customs re- 
maining, of which one of the most peculiar is the 
wedding, which has séme of the features of those 
An orator is 
the bearer of invitations, who is often the village 
schoolmaster. He makes a formal speech before 
every house, which all the people run to hear. 
On the morning of the wedding he accompanies 
the bridegroom and groomsmen to the house of 


; after 


which he makes a speech to the father and moth- 
er, recounting to them all the noble qualities of 
the bridegroom, and beseeching them to give their 
daughter willingly away, as he is sure a long lite 
A rival orator 
then “takes the word,” and presents the dark 
side of the picture, all the difficulties of the new 
After this 
parliamentary discussion the bride departs with 
her betrothed for charch, amidst prayers and 
tears and good wishes; and to keep up her 
es musiciang cheer her way with songs — 


physi- 


cian (Monsey), was the way yw) which he extract- 
ed his own teeth. Round the tooth sentenced to 
be drawn he tastened securely a strong piece of 
catgut, to the opposite end of which he affixed a 
With this bullet and a full measure of 
row, @ pistol was charged. n the trigver 

ing pulled, the operation was performed etlvc- 


rarely 


h rmit him to remove 
their teeth by this original process. Once a gen- 
tleman who had agreed to try the novelty, and 
had even allowed the apparatus to be adjusted, 
at the last moment exelaimed, “ Stop, stop, I've 
changed my mind.” « But I haven't, and yeu're 
a fool and ‘a coward for your pains,” answered 
the doctor, pulling the trigger. In another in- 


to the 


timid patient's delight and astonishment.—Presse. 


In my early days at Paris, between 1823 and 


to see 


the grand concert at the Tuileries, that 1s to say, 
to see Louis XVIII, dining alone in royal fash- 
ion. No one consumed his food with greater 
gusto, Not to say voracity, or more frequent!y 
used his fingers. A favorite plat with him was 
mutton cutlets au naturel, which were nicely 
rounded, containing merely the noyau. I have 
witnessed him demolish eight or ten of these in 
succession, making bgt a mouthful of each cut- 


under 


the old man’s chin, to save his jalot from the pol- 
Jution of grease and gravy.— ‘raser’s Mogazine. 


to tell 


| his captains that, as amid the smoke of war there 
was great liability to mistake, and it was almost 


One universal order for their guidance, to 


impossible to see the signals, he would give them 


which 


all lesser ones were subjected: that is, the cap- 
tain who laid himself glongside the enemy's ship 


| and took it, was always obeying orders. 





te as joyfal “as was his | 


ox THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 


CALLING ON THE GOVERNOR. 


Governor Chittenden, of Vermont, was a fine 
specimen of the noble-hearted, high-minded and 
intelligent yeomanry of New England, as his 
residence was of a good old fashioned farm. 
With all the generosity and hospitality of the 
master and mistress of the mansion, there was 
not a particle of aristocratic exclusiveness about 
them. The governor knew that a man was a 
man, provided bis character and conduct were 
good, and was no subscriber to the doctrine that 
“ fine feathers make fine birds.” Homespun or 
velvet—he cared not what the garb was, provided 
the wearer carried his heart in the right place. 
Once upon a time, some very fashionable peo- 
ple from New York paid him a visit, and were 
much horrified when they sat down to dinner to 
find that the farm laborers had their seats at the 
same board and were permitted actually to dine 
with the governor, his lady and their noble selves. 
One of the fine ladies was so terribly shocked at 


| the occurrence, that she ventured to speak to 


Mrs. Chittenden on the subject in the course of 
the afternoon. 

“ Pray, Mrs. C.,” said she, “do your work- 
people ulways take dinner with you ?” 

“Yes, always,’’ was the reply. 

“ Well—I declare—it’s really too bad. I think 
if you’il reflect upon it, you'll come to that 
opinion yourself.” 

Poor Mrs. C., who was unconscious of any 
impropriety, and took a ditferent view of society, 
atter a moment’s grave reflection, said : 

“ Well, Mrs. , L believe you are right af- 
ter all. Those poor men work hard all the 
morning while we are sitting in the house doing 
nothing, and it is really too bad to make them 
wait til our dinner hour. They ought to dine 
at twelve o’clock.” 

The above anecdote is a familiar one; the fol- 
lowing, we have reason to believe, has never ap- 
peared in print. One day a man who had some 
business with the governor arrived at his house 
on horseback. Seeing a roughly dressed man at 
work near the door, he pulled up, and called out: 

“Tsay, you sir, does Governor Chittenden live 
here ?” 

The man nodded. 

“ Very well, old fellow,” said the rider, dis- 
mounting, “you hold my horse while I go into 
the house.” 

He found Mrs. Chittenden and stated that he 
had called to see the governor on very important 
business. 

“Well,” replied the governor’s lady, “he is 
about here somewhere—I saw him a moment 
since. ©!” she added, looking out of the win- 
dow, “ there is the governor holding your horse !”"— 
Rutland Herald. 








SHAKSPEARE AND BEN JONSON. 


The following sketch of Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson is from Aubery’s manuscripts, preserved 
in the Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford : 
“William Shakspeare’s father was a butcher, 
and I have been told heretofore, by some of the 
neighbors, that when he was a boy, he exercised 
his father’s trade; but when he killed a calf he 
would do it in a high style, and make a speech. 
This William being inclined naturally to poetry 
and acting, came to London, I guess about eigh- 
“teen, and as an actor at one of the play-houses, 
and did act exceedingly well. (Now Ben Jon- 
son was never a good actor, but an excellent in- 
structor.)» He began early to make essays in 
dramatique poetry, which at that time was very 
low, and his plays took well. He was a hand- 
some, well-shaped man, verie good company, 
and of a very ready and pleasant, and smoothe 
witt. The humor of the con-table, in A Mud- 
snmmer Night Dream, he happened to take at 
we i ks (UL think it was midsummer 

road from London to Stratford; and there was 
living that constable about 1642, when I came 
first to Oxon. Mr. Joseph Howe is of the par- 

ish, and knew him. Ben Jonson and he did 

gather humors of men wherever they came. 

One time, as he was at the taverne at Stratford, 

Mr. Combes, an old usurer, was to be buried ; 

he makes then this extemporary epitaph upon 
im: 
‘Ten in the hundred the Deville allows, 
But Combes will have twelve, he swears and he vows ; 
If any one asks who lies in this tombe, ; 
Hoh! quoth the Deville tis my John O'Combe '’ 
“He was wont to goto his native courtry 
once a yeare. I think I have been told that he 
left neare three hundred pounds to a sister. He 
understood Latin pretty well, for he had been in 
younger years a schoolmaster in the country.” 





DEFINITIONS. 


Housewifery—An ancient art, said to have 
been fashionable among girls and wives; now 
out of use, or practised only by the lower orders. 

Wealth—The most respectable quality of man. 

Friend—A person who will not assist you be- 
canse he knows your love will excuse him. 

Wedded Bliss—A term used by Milton, 

Bargain—A ludicrous transaction in which 
each party thinks he has cheated the other. 

Doctor—A man who kills you to-day, to save 
you from dying to-morrow. . 

Tragedian—A fellow with a tin pot on his 
head who stalks about the Stage, and gets into a 
violent passion for so much a night. 

Critic—A large dog that gets unchained and 
barks at everything he does not comprehend. 

ury—Twelve prisoners in a box to try one or 
more at the bar. 

State’s evidence—A wretch who is pardoned 
for being baser than his comrades, 

Lawyer—A learned gentleman, who rescues 
your estate from your enemies, and keeps it 
himself. 

My dear—An expression used by man and 
wife at the commencement of a quarrel. 

Dentist—A person who finds work for his own 
teeth by taking out those of othér people. 

~~ ee o--_____ 
FLOWERS. 

The cultivation of flowers is, of all the amuse- 
ments of mankind, the one to be selected and 
approved, as one of the most innocent in itself. 
and most perfectly devoid of injury or annovane ¢ 
to others ; the employment is not.only conducive 
to health and peace of mind, but, probably, more 
good will have arisen and friendships founded, 
by the intercourse and communication connected 
with this pursuit, than from anv other whatever : 
the pleasures, the ecstacies of the horticulturist 





becomes his triumph, which, thoagh often ob 
tained by chance, are secured alone by morning 
care, by evening caution, and the vigilance of 
days; an employ, which, in its various grades 
excludes neither the opulent nor the indie nt, 
and, teeming with boundless variety, affords an 
unceasing excitement to emalation, without 





con- 
tention or ill-will —Rural New. Yorker . 


—S- + 
CHINESE LABOR. 

An American traveller throngh China. in 
writing of the manners and custems of the Sou 
try, states, in order to show how small a remu- 
neration these people are willing to accept for 
their labor, that the washerwomen will wash for 
a whole ship's company for one dollar ear h, he 
their stay one month or six months, and receive 
what broken victaals the cook chooses to give 
them 
and be they ever so dirty, they never complain 
When the ship is realy for sea, they make a 
present to every man they have washed for, of a 
Jar of sweetmeats of some kind, which many have 
given a doilar for alone. . 








are harmless und pure; a streak, a tint, a shade | 


| 


If you give them twenty pieces to wash, | 


| 








[Written for The Flag of our Union } 


COUSIN ROBERT'S STORY, 


BY C. L. FENTON, wp 

“ANY answer to be taken '” 

I looked at the note which T held in my hand 
The address was in singularly jagged uneven 
characters, and the letters seemed as if they had 
flowed from the pen in a body, instead of being 
successively indited. The few lines were decisive 
and to the point. 

“T am not going to Central America as some- 
body has informed you. On the contrary, Lam 
just now indisposed to stir from my own house ; 
still, | propose coming round to Laborde Street 
this evening. Shall I tind you at home! Yours, 

“Ronert Vas Wren.” 


T hastily wrote to my Cousin Robert that I 
should be glad to see him that evening in Laborde 
Street, and then watched the messenger away 
with the feeling of curiosity and interest with 
which I regarded everything pertaining to Robert 
Van Wyck. No other person certainly, would 
have selected such an odd-looking creature for a 
servant. 

He belonged to one of those strange nations 
which dwell in remote parts of the globe—wheth- 
er the South Sea Islands or Patagonia, we could 
never learn—and when he first reached the 
country, spoke not a wordof English, though at 
that time he must have been in Cousin Robert's 
service several years. I suspect it was because 
Robert himself had not used his native tongue 
for those many years; for, since his arrival in 
New England, the boy had picked up a tolerable 
store of English phrases, and now managed to 
make himself intelligible. We called him a boy 
because there was nothing in his appearance to 
indicate developed manhood, and yet there was 
in his dark, swarthy face a look of age. I half 
fancied that it was the remembrance of an ante- 
natal life fraught with suffering, which gave him 
that look. The creature seemed to have litle 
more intelligence than Robert's huge mastitl, and 
indeed he had some qualities in common with 
the noble brute. He followed Robert about with 
all Rover's devotion, kept him in sight with that 
small, sharp black eye of his, and manifested 
the dog’s jealousy, if any one appropriated the 
attention which he craved. He was small and 
agile, showing extraordinary quickness in his 
movements, and withal having prodigious 
strength. He was more than a match for the 
stoutest of Robert's stout brothers, and in some 
wrestling matches on the green at Tanglewood, 
“ Flash” had vanquished them all. 

There was a remarkable scar upon his left 
cheek. It was not the mark of a’swerd ; no in- 
strument of steel from the bowie-knife to the 
scimetar could have left such a trace. There 
were two broad seams separated by a finger’s 
breadth, and two inches or more in length. The 
edges of the wound must have been torn and 
irregular, for the cicatrice was furrowed and 
Yained. by tines of livid red. Once I questioned 

; he shrugged his shoulders, 
turned pale and gave me no answer. 1 was sure 
Flash had a romantic story, for romance was 
one of the elements in which Robert lived, as 
naturally as other people breathe the air of pro- 
saic everyday realities. His hfe had been a mar- 
vel of adventure and hair-breadth escapes. He 
had slept among the Himalayas, crawled out 
half-dead from the ruins of an earthquake-over- 
thrown city, fought tigers in the Indian jungles, 
been shipwrecked off the inhospitable African 
coast, and was the last man to leave the ship 
when cholera had transformed it into a charnel 
house. 

Robert Van Wyck did not bring back from 
such scenes as these, the fair, boyish face he had 
carried out from his New England home. He 
had grown stern, and sometimes he was almost 
morose. His humor was wayward, his actions 
eccentric. Nobody understood him except Flash, 
if such a creature could be said properly to un- 
derstand any one. Something, cither instinet or 
reason, led him to comprehend Robert's wishes, 
and almost to divine his plans. If Robert was 
grave and silent to others, he had always a kind 
word for Flash, and the only gleam of human 
feeling which ever lighted up his strange, dark 
face, was called there by his master. Altogether, 
Flash was an enigma. It was getting late in 
the evening when Kobert came, and I rallied 
him upon his unpunctuality. He was in a more 
communicative mood than usual, and answered 
my jests quite gaily. 

“T did not know but your Mercury had flown 
bagk to his native home, without giving you my 
message,” I said, laughingly. 

“What! 
as gold and true as steel. 


Flash turn traitor! He is as good 
Flash hasn't any hu- 


man weaknesses. He is proof against tempta- 


tion.” 

“I'm afraid he hasn't anything human about 
him. Where did you pick up such an odd crea- 
ture, Robert t” 

“Do you want to hear poor Flash’s story 1” 
said Robert, with unwonted yood-nature 
I should like it of all things live 
always had a great deal of curiosity about him.” 

“No doubt. 


bk | yea. 


Women have aboat most things,” 
rejoined Robert, cynically. 

“Now, Robert! Your business is that of 
story-teller, not satirist.” 

“Very well. But you must tell me how to 
commence.” 

“Dear! How should / know?” 

“ How should 7 know?” 

“O, you can say—once there was, etc.” 

“ Once there waa, etc.” 

“ How provoking you are, Robert Van Wyck,” 
I exclaimed. 

“Is that to be the next sentence" he inquir 
ed, gravely 

“ You are very tantalizing, Robert.” 

“ That isthe second participial adjective you've 
applied to me,” he anewered 


forgotten 


* You see I baven’s 
my grammar.” 

* Bot Flash’s story, Robert.’ 

“ Why, to tell the truth, there ia a horri! de in 
cident connected with Flash—the most dreadfu 
ex penence of mv life 


, and I dou't hhke to rece t 


However, if you'll let me have the solace of my 
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moerchagm the while IU try aed appease yo 
curresty 
of parenthes, rou keow * 

Ll looked aroged at my mera curtains, anet 
imagination saw myvelf shaking the hagert 
odor of smoke oat of them, « good many im 
in the duetant fatare 

Finally | sighed —" you may smoke, Hf ror 
only toll me the story 
you ve 


Robert laughed ~ Now Joaste, 


floed your preyaticgs in favor of wnfragrant dre 


pery, Gpon the alter of your curtwety Ares 
you ashamed of yourself t 

“Di tell you, whee Ihave heart the story 
I replied 

“Wel, L'il give ap the meerschaum, I wy 
take advantage of your imqairing diepostine 
returned Robert, and he rose and drew the m 
comfortable chair in the room towards the + 
dow, hod ensconeed himself therein, 1 like 
He tol them ip an 
hand, easy manner, with touches of vivid doer 
tion, which made the whole scene appear bet 
you. There was an anbroken continuity ta 
tarrative which pleased me 

“lh was when | was on my way from Jape 
Rovert commences, “ that l first fell in © 
Finsh, Le was errand boy on beard the + 
Admiral Neleon, that is to say, doer of ali wo 
and batt of all the jokes. | beliewe Capt 
How got him from a whaler which had et 
him when he was a mere child, from Ta! 
The captain, it is evident, reganted him « 
ecion of an inferior race, and it never Occurred 
him that this representative of the South & 
could hate, and love, and suffer, like the son 


hear Robert's stores 


civilization, 1 often saw the boy, for Cap 
Hlow was a good fellow at heart, and I hare 
out many a night in bie cabin over & gen 
Flash puzeled me. Sometimes, + 
Captain How would give bim a rudden cuff 
some litte fault, there would dart into bis « 
au expression that was positively demonmaec 

“1 told How that the boy would rebel & 
day, but he laughed at my fancies and dismix 
them lightly. One hot, summer afternoo: 
for we lay in the harbor all summor—I 
over to dine with Captain How, Whee 
desert was brought, the captain ordered Flas 
fetch a bottle of wine of rare vintage. He pri 
himself upou having it to offer his guests, 
this happened to be ove of the last bottles =F 
sprang away to bring it with hie usual agi 
but somehow, in coming up from the lower 
in, he made a misstep. We heard a tumble, 
then the «mashing of glass, and the captain + 
ed up very angry —hbe had already been dein 
Door Flash came creeping int 
cabin, and before I coukl interpose, the ony 
had given him a dozen hard blows. The 
did not resist him, bat when the captain 
bac, with an angry rebuke, Flash inet. 
sprong upon a chair which brought bim 5 
level with Captain How's face, and elem 
bis fist, struck him with all the foree of » 
he was capable. Captain How staggered | 
balf-blinded meddened by the i. 
what pat Ae and - = ainaie, h 
fell down at my feet, and, bie passion all g 
prayed me, in his barbarous mixture of k 
and Chinese to intercede for him. 

“1 did so, using every inducement in my) 
to persuade Captain How to forego bis ine 
of punishment. It would all have been in 
and wothing would have saved him from 
half mardered at once, but for a chance « 
rence. A morsage came just then fron 
commander of the fleet, and Captain How 
obliged tw content himeolf with ordering 
into irons. The neat day, when his temp: 
cooled, | went over, and finally persuaded 
to remand the punishment, and give Flas 
my hands. The last he was willing enow 
do, for he saul he should never want to + 
boy about again, 1 took Flash away wit 
promoted him to the dignity of body se 
and now, Jessie, you have the secret of his 
tion to me.” 

“ And is that the reason why you kee 
sooty faced boy about you!” 

“No! That i the reason why Flash 
me. Why FT retain him is to be account 
by another story,” said Hobert 

“Ab! I'm sure that ie the one 1 mow 
to hear.” 

Hobert's face changed, there was a cont 
working of the features, Fora time b 
silent; then as the eetral lamp barned 
avd a soft, twilight dimness Giled the ro 
told me the tale which follows 

“When my restless diepocition Grat dre 
abroad, | entered the merchant service as. 
dinate officer” By good or evil foftane, 
not long before | was asked to take chery 
veew!, and | became commander of th 
Dashing Were, a4 nobles raft ae ever ph 

I hed now reached the goal of » 
I hed attained « higher position t 
have dared asp 
upward are always the 


chess. 


a good deal 


the roar 
bios 

eo lew yrare 1 ehenid 
The firet step 
and fier Chess are gained, the rest are co 
By makiog ose of the oppor 
which my povition effuried me, J enqe 
ood when the I> 
I wae able to 


tively emey 
conerderaiie fortune, 
Ware was offered for sae, 
the owner 

“wae marter of my own ship; 4 o 
my own coffers that the retarne a each 
flowed wealth 
per’ ond a hopefal (otare were mone 


homer, oman, Om wrvbehe 


think how these were eaegt ewey, Ye 
which was dearer then oil wae torn from 
wonder at the capecity of eefering wt) 
we are endure! The dreerier life lero 
more tenaciously it clings to oo We 
few three off the barden, bat we rane 
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COUSIN ROBERT'S STORY. 


BY C. L., FENTON, M. D. 

“Any answer to be taken ?” 

I looked at the note which I held in my hand. 
The address was in singularly jagged, uneven 
characters, and the letters seemed as if they had 
flowed from the pen in a body, instead of being 
successively indited. The few lines were decisive 
and to the point. 


“T am not going to Central America as some- 
body has informed you. On the contrary, | am 
just now indisposed to stir from my own house ; 
still, I propose coming round to Laborde Street 
this evening. Shall I tind you at home? Yours, 
“Ropert Van Wyck.” 


T hastily wrote to my Cousin Robert that I 
should be glad to see him that evening in Laborde 
Street, and then watched the messenger away 
with the feeling of curiosity and interest with 
which I regarded everything pertaining to Robert 
Van Wyck. No other person certainly, would 
have selected such an odd-looking creature for a 
servant. y 

He belonged to one of those strange nations 
which dwell in remote parts of the globe—wheth- 
er the South Sea Islands or Patagonia, we could 
never learn—and when he first reached the 
country, spoke not a wordof English, though at 
that time he must have been in Cousin Robert’s 
service several years. I suspect it was because 
Robert himself had not used his native tongue 
for those many years; for, since his arrival in 
New England, the boy had picked up a tolerable 
store of English phrases, and now managed to 
make himself intelligible. We called him a boy 
because there was nothing in his appearance to 
indicate developed manhood, and yet there was 
in his dark, swarthy face a look of age. I half 
fancied that it was the remembrance of an ante- 
natal life fraught with sutfering, which gave him 
that look. The creature seemed to have little 
more intelligence than Robert’s huge mastiff, and 
indeed he had some qualities in common with 
the noble brute. He followed Robert about with 
all Rover’s devotion, kept him in sight with that 
small, sharp black eye of his, and manifested 
the dog’s jealousy, if any one appropriated the 
attention which he craved. He was small and 
agile, showing extraordinary quickness in his 
movements, and withal having prodigious 
strength. He was more than a match for the 
stoutest of Robert’s stout brothers, and in some 
wrestling matches on the green at Tanglewood, 
“Flash ” had vanquished them all. 

There was a remarkable scar upon his left 
cheek. It was not the mark of a’sword ; no in- 
strument of steel from the bowie-knife to the 
scimetar could have left such a trace. There 
were two broad seams separated by a finger’s 
breadth, and two inches or more in length. The 
edges of the wound must have been torn and 

irregular, for the cicatrice was furrowed and 

ined by lings of livid red. Once I questioned 
‘Wobert " he shrugged his shoulders, 

turned pale and gave me no answer. I was sure 
Flash had a romantic story, for romance was 
one of the elements in which Robert lived, as 
naturally as other people breathe the air of pro- 
saic everyday realities. His life had been a mar- 
vel of adventure and hair-breadth escapes. He 
had slept among the Himalayas, crawled out 
half-dead from the ruins of an earthquake-over- 
thrown city, fought tigers in the Indian jungles, 
been shipwrecked off the inhospitable African 
coast, and was the last man to leave the ship 
when cholera had transformed it into a charnel 
house. 

Robert Van Wyck did not bring back from 
such scenes as these, the fair, boyish face he had 
carried out from his New England home. He 
had grown stern, and sometimes he was almost 

morose. His humor was wayward, his actions 
-eccentric. Nobody understood him except Flash, 
if such a creature could be said properly to un- 
derstand any one. Something, either instinct or 
reason, led him to comprehend Robert’s wishes, 
and almost to divine his plans. If Robert was 
grave and silent to others, he had always a kind 
word for Flash, and the only gleam of human 
feeling which ever lighted up his strange, dark 
face, was called there by his master. Altogether, 
Flash was an enigma. It was getting late in 
the evening when Robert came, and I rallied 
him upon his unpunctuality. He was in a more 
communicative mood than usual, and answered 
my jests quite gaily. 

“TL did not know but your Mercury had flown 
bagk to his native home, without giving you my 
message,” I said, laughingly. 
“What! Flash turn traitor ! 
as gold and true as steel. 
man weaknesses. 
tion.” 

“I'm afraid he hasn’t anything human about 
him, Where did you pick up such an odd crea- 
ture, Robert ?” 

“Do you want to hear poor Flash’s story?” 
said Robert, with unwonted yood-nature. 

“O, yes. I should like it of all things. I’ve 
always had a great deal of curiosity about him.” 
“No doubt. 


He is as goud 
Flash hasn’t any hu- 
He is proof against tempta- 


Women have about most things,” 
rejoined Robert, cynically. 

“Now, Robert! Your business is that of 
story-teller, not satirist.” 

“ Very well. But you must tell me how to 
commence.” 

“Dear! How should 7 know ?” 

“ How should 7 know ?” 

“O, you can say—once there was, ete.” 

“ Once there was, etc.” 

“‘ How provoking you are, Robe:t Van Wyck,” 
Texclaimed. 

“Is that to be the next sentence?” he inquir- 
ed, gravely. 

“ You are very tantalizing, Robert.” 

“ That isthe second participial adjective you've 
applied to me,” he answered. “ You see [ haven't 
forgotten my grammar.” 

“ But Flash’s story, Robert.” 

“ Why, to tell the truth, there is a horri!.le in- 
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cident connected with Flash—the most dresdful 
experience of my life, and I don’t like to recall it. 
However, if you'll let me have the solace of my 












































meerschaum the while, I'll try and appease your 
curiosity. Ican take an occasional whiff by way 
of parenthesis, you know.” 

I looked around at my muslin curtains, and in 
imagination saw myself shaking the lingering 
odor of smoke out of them, «a good many times 
in the distant future. 

Finally I sighed—* you may smoke, if you'll 
only tell me the story.” 

Robert laughed. ‘* Now Jessie, you've sacri- 
fived your prejudices in favor of unfragrant dra- 
pery, upon the altar of your curiosity. Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself?” 

“Tl tell you, when I have heard the story,” 
I replied. 

“Well, I'll give up the meerschaum. I wont 
take advantage of your inquiring disposition,” 
returned Robert, and he rose and drew the most 
comfortable chair in the room towards the win- 
dow, and ensconced himself therein. I liked to 
hear Robert’s stories. He told them in an off- 
hand, easy manner, with touches of vivid descrip- 
tion, which made the whole scene appear before 
you. There was an unbroken continuity in his 
narrative which pleased me. 

“Tk was when I was on my way from Japan,” 
Robert commences, “ that I first fell in with 
Flash. He was errand-boy on board the ship 
Admiral Nelson, that is to say, doer of all work, 
and butt of all the jokes. I believe Captain 
How got him from a whaler which had stolen 
him when he was a mere child, from Tahiti. 
The captain, it is evident, regarded him as a 
scion of an inferior race, and it never occurred to 
him that this representative of the South Seas 
could hate, and love, and suffer, like the sons of 
civilization. I often saw the boy, for Captain 
How was a good fellow at heart, and I have sat 
out many a night in his cabin over a game of 
chess. Flash puzzled me. Sometimes, when 
Captain How would give him a sudden cuff for 
some little fault, there would dart into his eyes 
au expression that was positively demomiac. 

“T told How that the boy would rebel some 
day, but he laughed at my fancies and dismissed 
them lightly. One hot, summer afternoon— 
for we lay in the harbor all summer—I went 
over to dine with Captain How. When the 
desert was brought, the captain ordered Flash to 
fetch a bottle of wine of rare vintage. He prided 
himself upon having it to offer his guests, and 
this happened to be one of the last bottles. Flash 
sprang away to bring it with his usual agility, 
but somehow, in coming up from the lower cab- 
in, he made a misstep. We heard a tumble, and 
then the smashing of glass, and the captain start- 
ed up very angry—he had already been drinking 
a good deal. Poor Flash came creeping into the 
cabin, and before I could interpose, the captain 
had given him a dozen hard blows. The boy 
did not resist him, but when the captain drew 
back, with an angry rebuke, Flash jnstantly 
sprang upon a chair which brought him to a 
level with Captain How’s face, and clenching 
his fist, strack him with all the force of which 
he was capable. Captain How staggered back, 
half-blinded and maddened by the pain. I knew 
what would follow, aud Flasn knew too, for he 
fell down at my feet, and, his passion all gone— 
prayed me, in his barbarous mixture of English 
and Chinese to intercede for him. 

“T did so, using every inducement in my power 
to persuade Captain How to forego his intention 
of punishment. It would all have been in vain, 
and nothing would have saved him from being 
half-murdered at once, but for a chance occur- 
rence, A message came just then from the 
commander of the fleet, and Captain How was 
obliged to content himself with ordering Flash 
into irons. The next day, when his temper had 
cooled, I went over, and finally persuaded him 
to remand the punishment, and give Flash into 
my hands. The last he was willing enough to 
do, for he said he should never want to see the 
boy about again. I took Flash away with me, 
promoted him to the dignity of body servant, 
and now, Jessie, you have the secret of his devo- 
tion to me.” 

“And is that the reason why you keep this 
sooty-faced boy about you?” 

“No! That is the reason why Flash keeps 
me. Why F retain him is to be accounted for 
by another story,” said Robert. 

“Ah! I’m sure that is the one I most wish 

ear.” 

Robert’s face changed ; there was a convulsive 
working of the features. Fora time he was 
silent; then as the astral lamp burned lower, 
and a soft, twilight dimness filled the room he 
told me the tale which follows : 

“When my restless disposition first drove me 
abroad, I entered the merchant service as subor- 
dinate officer. By good or evil fortune, it was 
not long before I was asked to take charge of a 
vessel, and I beeame commander of the ship 
Dashing Wave, as noble a craft as ever ploughed 
the seas. I had now reached the goal of my am- 
bition. I had attained a higher position than in 
so few years I should have dared aspire to. 
The first step. upward are always the hardest 
and after these are gained, the rest are compara- 
tively easy. By making use of the opportunities 
which my position atfurded me, I acquired a 
fortune, and when the Dashing 
Wave was offered for sale, I was able to become 
the owner. 

“Twas master of my own ship; it was into 
my own coffers that the returns of each voyage 
flowed ; wealth, honor, ease, an unblemished 
past, and a hopeful future were mine. When I 
think how these were swept away, how that 
which was dearer than all was torn from me, I 
wonder at the capacity of suffering with which 
we are endowed. The drearier life Lecomes, the 
more tenaciously it clings to us. We would 
fain throw off the burden, but we cannot. The 
good, the loved, the happy die every day, but to 
the poor wretch, to whom life is a penance, the 
boon of death is denied. 

Oporto was one of my trading ports, and we 


considerable 


sometimes lay in the harbor several weeks, wWait- 
ing till the cargo of wine and fruit should be 
made up. I was brought into close relations 
with many of the rich wine-growers of the dis- 
trict 
aristocratic lineage, and vastly richer than most 
of the wrandees of the court. With Jaan Esta- 


They were as proud a8 any nobleman of 





vera, one of the proudest and wealthiest of these, 
I formed an acquaintance which was almost 
friendship. 

“LT became a frequent guest at his beautiful 
villa, in the suburbs of the town, and I now re- 
call the terraced hil! crowned with orange groves, 
and the gray walls of the house peeping out from 
the foliage, as forming one of the prettiest pic- 
tures I have ever seen, I had been at the villa 
several times without meeting any of Senor Esta- 


vera’s family, and, indeed, I had never cared to | 


inquire of whom it consisted. But one day, go- 
ing there upon a matter of business, I met a 
young girl in the garden. I remember that I 
gave the usual hasty, passing glance into her 
face, but found myself, to my surprise, repeating 
the look, which must have expressed undisguised+ 
admiration, for it called the red blood into her 
face, and made her great, dark eyes seek the 
ground. What is your ideal of beauty? <A 
clear, soft, olive complexion, a damask bloom, 
hair whose ebon sheen might dazzle you, and 
eyes large, oval, dark, sometimes fall of repose, 
like deep water in shadow, and sometgnes shin- 
ing with calm splendor, like Hesper in the twi- 
light sky—that is the ideal which I worshipped, 
and here was its embodiment before me. 

“T stood aside to let her pass, and raised my 
hat as I would have done to a crowned queen 
upon her throne. J looked after the retreating 
figure, marked its undulating grace, its easy, float- 
ing motion. When she disappeared behind the 
vine-covered lattice-work of the verandah, it was 
almost as if the light had been withdrawn from 
the day. Do not laugh at my enthusiasm. It I 
had gone into raptures over a picture, you would 
not chide me. Was not this living type of love- 
liness a thousand times more worthy of it? ° 

“ After that, I haunted the parlors of Senor 
Estavere’s house until I met the fair vision again, 
for, indeed, it seemed sometimes like a vision or 
adream, and 1 was half disposed to doubt its 
reality. But when I saw her preside with 
matchless grace at her father’s table, and listen- 
ed to her voice accompanying the guitar, in the 
melodious songs of her country, I found all my 
wildest dreams realized. 

“ How vividly those evenings stand out in my 
memory! The moonlit sea, the shadows under 
the trees, the balmy night wind, the perfume of 
the orange flowers, and Isabella’s voice, sweeter 
than any fragrance of flowers—they are again 
present to my senses, and I revel again in the 
enthusiasm of those hours. It was not presump- 
tuous in me to think that Scnor Estavera sought 
to throw us together. I could not avoid the con- 
clusion then. Iam sure of it now. I was inex- 
pressibly grateful to him for the hours which 
left me to study Isabella’s character, to watch 
the unfolding of her sweet qualities as they daily 
revealed themselves in our growing intimacy. I 
linger over those days; they have for me a 
charm which can never die. I can never ex- 
haust the pleasure which their remembrance 
gives me. 

“So that delicious summer stole by, every 
hour freighted, with joy.. Meantime, my ship 
was just leting her preparations for depar- 
ture; the cargo was made up, and I had only to 
supply the places of three or four of my crew, 
whose term of service had expired, before we 
were in full trim for the homeward voyage. It 
was just now that I won Isabella’s consent to be 
my wife, and sought Senor Estavera’s sanction 
of our engagement. It was accorded cheerfully. 
Even when I was eager to expedite the marriage, 
that I might make Isabella the companion of the 
voyage upon which I was just entering, there 
was only a slight demur, and Estavera soon 
waived his objections. 

, “Imagine my joy—think how full of peace 
and content my heart must have been. And 
think, too, how terrible was the overthrow of my 
hopes. The days had passed so swiftly that not 
many weeks remained before I should call Isa- 
bella mine. Her society was now a daily neces- 
sity tome. All my evenings were spent at the 
villa, We were mostly alone, for Senor Estave- 
ra took little pleasure in company, but about 
this time, upon going there as usual at dusk, I 
met a stranger who was presented to me as Don 
Antonio Elvigo. It was dark, as I have said, 
and I could not well make out the face of the 
visitor ; I could only see that he was a tall, dark 
man, with an air of high-breeding. In a few 
minutes, before lights had been brought, he rose, 
and requesting Estavera to accompany him out, 
took leave. 

“Who is this stately, dark-bearded Don, Isa- 
bella?” I said. ‘He was not over-courteous 
to me.” 

“Don Antonio Elvigo is the proprietor of the 
beautiful estate of El Vina, a few miles farther 
back in the suburbs,” answered Isabella. 

“Ah! How does it happen I have never met 
him? I have often been in the vicinity.” 

“He has but just returned from his travels. 
I only met him a few days since. I remembered 
him as a fair youth, and I was startled at the 
sight of the dark visaged knight. He looks like 
the hero of an eastern tale.” 

“ Has he business with your father?” I asked. 

“T do not know. He is a silent man, and 
does not speak much concerning himself. Ihave 
not seen my father to ask him why Don Antonio 
should come here,” said Isabella. 

“The next evening when I went to the villa, 
Isabella told me that Don Antonio had spent 
the day with them, and was now closeted with 
her father, and the next day the same tale was 
repeated. Premonitions of misfortune began to 
haunt me, I fancied the visits of the Spaniard 
had some reference to Isabella, and I endeavored 
to accelerate the preparations for our marriage. 
For several weeks I heard of Don Antonio’s 
presence at the villa, but either by some singular 
chance or intentional avoidance upon his part, 
I never met him. I began to fancy that Estave- 
ra cooled toward me. He ceased to talk of oui 
personal interests, and kept the conversation up- 
on generalitics. I was sure, at length, that the 
change in his demeanor was marked and real 
Bat when I mentioned my suspicions to Isabella 





she chid me for iudulging in such wayward fan- 
cies, and tried to coavince me that they were 
quire unfounded. 


* By-and-by she was undeceived. [ went one 
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night to the villa, and passed, as usual, into the 
little room opening o@t Of the saloon, aud look- 
ing upon the court, Where 1 was wont to tind 
Isabell@. She was not there, and I sat down to 
await her coming. 1 stew impatient suon and 
summoned an attendant. 

“ Where is your mistress?” T asked. 

“ She is witl her father, senor.” 

“ Go and tell her that I am here.” 
vant presently returned. 

“ The senora Isabella cannot sve the senor to- 
night,” was the answer he brought. I started up. 

“Did the senom g've you that message, 
Pietro ?” 

“ No, senor. 
thought a moment, and then said, “ Tell Senor 
Estavera that I wish to see him.” 
parted, and presently I heard Estavera’s slow 
step in the hall. He entered with a haughty air, 
which he knew well how to assume upon 
occasion 


The ser- 


| rifico? 
It was Senor Estavera.” 1 


Pietro de- | 


“Senor Estavera, rly I know the meaning | 


of this ?” I exclaimed, impetuously. 

“ He Uowed politely. 

“Certainly, senor,” he replied with studied 
courtesy. ‘ Bat the senor is too impulsive. It 
is a fault of youth, and a peculiarity of the senor’s 
countrymen.” 

“ All this is nothing to the purpose,” I inter- 
rupted impatiently. 

“ Tam not so fortunate as to please the senor. 
Will he indicate the topic to which he would 
wish the conversation directed ?” said Estavera, 
with another graceful bend of his head. 

“ You know well, Senor Estavera, why I ask 
ed to speak with yoo)” I answered. “ Your 
daughter has refused tb see me. Was it by her 
own wish, or at your command ?” 

“ By my command, senor,” replied Estavera, 
with provoking calmness, 

“What is the reason for this extraordinary 
course of conduct?” a asked, growing angry. 
Estavera lifted his eyebrows in affected surprise. 

“ Extraordinary! The senor uses such ex- 
travagant terms.” 

“They are not too much so,” I rejoined. 
“Have you not fully consented to my marriage 
with your daughter? Is it not with your unre- 
served sanction that I have visited here ¢”” 

He bowed. “It is trae, senor.” 

“ And now you forbid her seeing me. 
mand «n explanation.” 

“Itis a very simple one,” said Estavera. 
“The senor could net expect me to abide by a 
disadvantageous contract.” 

“ Disadvantageous ? How ?”” 

“ Tf the senora Isabella was sought in marriage 
by a suitor of higher rank and greater fortune 
than her accepted lover, the senor will see that 
it is the duty of the senora’s father to id 


I de- 
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“ ] should have been satisfied with that, but as | 
1 learned more of Don Antonio, I trembled, lest 
Isabella should be persuaded to consent to the 


sacrifice 
told, 
signs, and buter and unrclenting in his revenge 


He was an unscrupulous man, I was 
unaccustomed to be frustrated in his de- 


I need not detail all the events of those weeks 
It is sufticient that Senor Estavera turned a deaf | 
ear to Isubella’s pleadings, and urged forward | 
the preparations for her marriage with Don An- 
tonio. What remained, but that 1 should save 
my darling from a fate against which her whole 
soul revolted ? Does filial duty require all sac- 
Is not resistance to tyrants obedience to 
God? How many times 1 have asked myself 
these questions in agony of spirit. Had I an- 
swered thew differently then, how different would 
Isabella’s fate have heen! Ought I not! No— 
better death than a living grave—than a loveless 
marriage. 

“ My ship was ready to weigh anchor; I had 
my full complement of men. One day, at night- 
tall, there was a prospect of a fair breeze, which 
would quickly take us out of sight of land. Our 
arrangements were all made, and that night Isa- 
bella came down to me in the garden, looking so 
fair and sweet—but let me not dwell upon that, 
A protestant clergyman was readily found, and 
the few simple words were said over, the prayer 
was offered, and then I bore her away to the 
boat which lay in waiting. When i set foot up- 
on my own deck I felt for the first time, that no 
evil fate could separate us. The wind sprang 
up, and our vessel flew away before it at a rate 
that promised soon to leave the sunny shores of 
Spain far behied. But before morning the wind 
changed, the sky clouded, and ina few hours 
more a gale set in which tossed us about unmer- 
cifully for three days. The last day the ship 
carried away her mainmast, and I was forced to 
make for the nearest port for repairs. It chanced 
to be Cadiz. I accelerated the movements of 
the workmen as much as possible, and we were 
ready for sea again in a short time. Some 
change was made jin the crew, however, before 
we left port. We had lost one man overboard 
in the storm, and two or three men feli sick at 
Cadiz, so L was obliged to ship several new sail- 
ors there. These Spanish and Portuguese mari- 
hers are mostly a repulsive set of fellows at best, 
and Iam sure mine might have taken the pre- 
mium for ugliness from ali their comrades ; but 
there was no alternative. I was wnused to any 
trouble in the forecastle, and I weighed anchor 
without a single misgiving. 

“We were more fortunate in our departure 
this time. The wind filled our sails, and a balmy 
sky looked down upon us. Isabella was charm- 
ed with the novelty of a sea-voyage, and her 





the former agreemenj annulled, and to accept 
the new proposals,” said Estavera, in a smooth, 
business-like tone, J was astounded at his cool 
audacity. ; 

“Do I understand youaright, Senor Estave- 
ra? Do you mean tomy that you deliberately 
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ing so?” 

“The senor is tooimpetaous. He is too much 
excited in fact,” said the cool and crafty 
Spaniard. 

“ Answer my question, Estavera!” I de- 
manded. “Do you intend to break your prom- 
ise to me ?” 

“The senor has stated my intentions truly,” 
returned Estavera, as quietly as if he had been 
telling me a pleasant piece of news. 

“ And pray, senor, who is my rival?” 

“Don Antonio Elvigo has done the Senora 
Isabella the honor of—” 

“ What advantage has he over me? They 
should be very great, Senor Estavera, to tempt 
you to become a perjured traitor, though that, 
it seems, is not @ very startling transformation 
for a Spaniard,” interrupted. 

“Don Antonio,” said Estavera, bowing as if 
in involuntary respect, as he pronounced the 
name, “is from one of the oldest families in 
Spain, and he, himself, is distinguished for ser- 
vices he has rendered the state. And his wealth, 
senor—it is immense. An estate here, a palace 
in Madrid, investments at home and abroad.” 

“Will you sell your child for gold? Will 
you make her wretched, for the paltry advan- 
tages of wealth and station?” I said, goaded by 
his coolness. 

“The senor is too fond of hard terms,” said 
Estavera, rising. “1 wish hima better humor.” 

“He would have left the apartment, but I 
placed myself in bis path, and urged his promise 
to me, and appealed to his generosity, and his 
love for his child, with all the earnestness inspir- 
ed by passion, butin vain. He would not give 
up his ambitious scheme. His own aggrandise- 
ment was dearer to him than anything else, and 
already, in imagination, he saw himselt elevated 
to posts of honor, and revelling in riches, through 
the influence of Don Antonio. 

“That night I lay hid many hours in the 
orange grove, hoping Isabella would come out. 
At last I heard the sound of light footsteps, and 
caught a glimpse of her fluttering dress. I came 
out of my concealment into the path just in 
front. There was 4 little start, a moment’s pause 
in the sudden surprise, and then I heard words 
which assured me that Isabella was still mine 
forever, in spite of any unrighteous compacts 
made by a mammon-ving father. She told me 
now, how from the first, she had been persecuted 
by attentions that Were hateful to her, and that 
she had refrained from telling me of, hoping that 
her father would relinguish the design of wed- 
ding her to Don Antonio 

“In the excitemeat of the moment, I implored 
her to fly with me Stonce. ‘You shall not be 
a sacrifice—filial duty does not require it,’ I 
said vehemently. But Isabella shrank from @ 
step that seemed 80 ®uch like filial disobedience 
I tried to overcome her seruples—but forgive me 
if 1 was wrong. P}and by she said, brushing 
away the tears that dimmed her beautiful eyes 

« Robert, 1 caQ%® consent to do this now 1 
will plead with my @ther, I will beseech him 


not to compe! me 98 union with Don Antonio, 


“great m 











but, Robert, rather than be forced to that, I will | 


go with you 








| deck was simost deserted. 


companionship deprived it of whatever monotony 
it might have had for me. Kre many da¥s we 
were in the open sea, and sometimes, for weeks 
did not speak a single vessel. On board all 
went well, the men were cheerful and did their 
duty, none more actively than those who had 
shipped at Cadiz. 

“One of them was_a tall, straight fellow, of 

iectar strength, and master of hts busi 
ness. He had a long, bushy, black beard, and a 
pair of eyes which never willingly met mine. 
They were overhung by scowling black eye- 
brows. Aftogether he was an ill-looking fellow, 
but as long as he did his duty, I was satisfied. 
When we had been out twenty days, { became 
ill of a slow fever, the result of past anxiety of 
mind. Flash was then, as now, my devoted ser- 
vant, and aided Isabella in watching over me. 
My first officer was a good sailor and a faithful 
man, and I left the ship in his charge without 
any misgiving. After a few days I began to 
mend, rather suddenly, I think, and went upon 
deck very soon. But one night, after a few 
hours spent upon deck, I retired, feeling quite 
weak and ill from the exertion. I threw myself 
upon a sofa, and Isabella sat down near me. It 
was just sunset, and the red light lay in a broad 
stream upon the waves. It was an hour for sorg 
and poetry. 

“Take your guitar, my love, and sing me one 
of those ballads that I used to hear in the orange 
groves at the villa,” I said to Isabella. 

“ She went for the guitar, and was just draw- 
ing her fingers over the strings, when I heard a 
harried runuing overhead, a confused scuffing 
as of many feet, and then a heavy fall. I started 
up, but before I could take a single step, Flash 
rushed into the cabin, his face as pale as ashes, 
and his lips quivering. He was absolutely dumb 
with terror, and only pointed upward with his 
trembling hand. I seized a pair of pistols and 
ran ondeck. A group of the men, gesticulating 
vehemently ahd talking in a confased mixture of 
Spanish and Portuguese, were gathered around 
something that lay at their feet. I ordered them 
back, and true to the instinct of obedience, they 
involuntarily retreated, and there I saw my first 
officer lying dead upon the deck. The men 
were armed with knives, belaying-pins, and 
whatever other weapons they could grasp, and 
they brandished these about with threatening 
gestures. ‘The tall, dark seaman was the leader, 
and he urged them on to make a personal attack 
upon me. Levelling my pistol, I ordered them 
back to their places. 
forward. 

“ Back to your posts,” I shouted. “If any 
man take another step in advance, he does it at 
his peril.” The tall leader sprang forward—I 
fired instantly, and he fell, wounded. With a 
loud murmur the men retreated, but the leader 
of the rebellion now regained his feet and point 
ed a pistol at me. In an instant I had disarmed 
him, and we were struggling. each for his life. 
Suddenly my hold relaxed, and I tell prostrate 
upon the deck. 
left to remember that I saw Flash grapple with 
my antagonist. I know now that he wound 
himself about him, and, him from 
seizing his arms again, forced him at last, by slow 


One or two made a step 


I had jast consciousness enough 


preventing 
degrees, to the side of the vessel. Throwing his 
strong arms around him, the matineer endeavor 
ed to burl the boy overboard, but his efforts were 


defeated by Flash’s superior agility, and in the 





end the mutineer lost his balance, there was a j 


heavy splash in the sea, eed Fiash stood alone— 
When I came to myself, the | 


the conqueror 


Save Isabella, my 





| Mound Kanes 


second mate, and the faithful Flash, there was 


no one in sight. Isabella beat over me, trring 


to stanch the blood which flowed from the wound 
in my side 

“Where are the ment” I asked 

“They have taken to the boats,"” was the an- 
swer. The mautineers had plundered the ship of 
the money and movatlc articles of valae which 
it contained, and fled) We were left to manage 
the vessel alone, out of sight of land, and ove of 
us partly disabled by a wound A storm rose in 
the night. The mate and Flash worked bravely, 
and I had strong hopes that the ship might be 
enabled to hold on her course until we could 
speak some vessel and obtain aid, but with morn 
ing the gale increased, and when, the third day, 
the wind went down, it left behind a sea whose 
waves swelled to a feartal height. 

“Tt was no longer possible for us to manage 
the ship, and we were tossed about at the merey 
ot the sea. All that terrible day I held my wife 
in my arms, bidding her take courage, and 
prophesying against hope, that the ship would 

Isabella was 
braver than I—she did not suffer so much in an- 
ticipation of her fate as I did for her. 

“The constant straining of the timbers pro- 
duced at last the effect I feared. The vessel 
sprang aleak, and the water poured rapidly in, 
We clung to her until the last moment, and then 
gotout the one small boat which the mutineers 
had lett us. It was a hopeless endeavor—I knew 
it was when I gave the order to launch the boat. 
Instantly a great wave broke over it and the 
next moment its shallow timbers floated upon 
the water, wrenched apart by the flerce crash 
against the vessel's side. The wreck broke up 
very soon. We bad hastily constructed a raft of 
such materials as were at hand, and when, at 
last, the ship seemed about to go down, we lash- 
ed ourselves to this a3 our last hope. It baoyed 
us up. The sea subsided a little in the course 
of two or three hours more, and 1 began again 
to hope for deliverance. But now Isabella's 
strength failed, her voice grew weak. A thou- 
sand times in agony I called upon her name— 
each time I was answered more and more faintly. 
Night settled down ever the sea, black, awfal 
night, and but a single plank was between us 
and death. Nota star shone. 
my darling’s face. 


hold out till the sea went down. 


Tcould not see 
By-and-by she censed to 
speak to me, her hand gave back no answering 
pressure. I showered kisses upon her face—I 
prayed God to give her back to life—in vain—” 

The story which I have condensed from the 
scattered fragments as Robert brokenly repeated 
them, ended here. I could not ask him-to dwell 
longer on the terror of that awful night) An 
hour afterward I said : 

“ What caused the scar upon Flash’s cheek 1” 

“It is from a wound given by the mutineer— 
by his teeth, I think.” 

“Did you learn anything farther about the 
origin of the mutiny ?” 

“Yes. The vessel which rescned Flash and 
me took us back to Spain. Diligent search gave 
the mutineers into the hands of justice, and it 
was found that they were paid emissaries of Don 
Antonio, who thus sought to avenge himself.” 





BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 

Beautiful things are suggestive of a purer and 
higher life, and fill as with a mingled love and 
fear. They have a graciousness that wins us, 
and an excellency to which we involuntarily do 
reverence. If you are poor, yet pure and mod- 
estly aspiring, keep a vase of flowers on yout 
table, and they will help to maintain your dig- 
nity, and secure fur you consideration and delica- 
cy of behaviour —L/ome Journal. 





. 
Our Curious Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union. } 
Curious Pebbles. 

The San Francisco Alta California states that on the 
ocean beach of Oregon, between Port Orford and Coome 
Bay, the surf is continually casting up littie rows of vari- 
egated stones, prettily rounded by the action of the rand 
and water, and exhibiting all the hues of gems They 
average the size of common beans, and are gener lly trane 
parent, scintillating in the sunlight with the colors of the 
ruby, the sapphire, the amethyst and the emerald Souwe- 
times ® perfectiy round one is found, of an amber color, 
and clear as glass. Afters heavy gele they may be gath- 
ered by the bushel. They are only to be fuund slong « 
stretch of coast about twenty miles in length. Ino glase 
dish, partly filled with water, and placed where the son 
can strike obliquely upon them, they reflect a variety of 
beautiful rays, and create a miniature rainbow, or a com- 
bination of light resembling one, in their effects 


Scented Diamonds. 

The London Court Journal states thet a great sentation 
has been caused amongst the principal »wellers by the 
introduction of a‘ scented diamond.” The stone hae re- 
cently been discevered in Ava, and has the rame value ne 
others, the same transparency and brijiancy, aod tie 
same Weight; but It porsesres the mort extracriinary 
quality of emitting « very agreeable oder, under the ta- 
fluence of a Ligh tempersture—such, for" inetence, os iv 
wore frequently than egreeably felt in ® bal) room 





Revolutionary Relic. . 

A indy has in her potression » uniqwe and besetifei 
copper medal, struck by the French in boner of the 
American alliance during the Revolution It is about 
two lores in diameter, bears on one side a fine bold head 
of Liberty, with the staff and wap, aod om the otter M) 
nerve interporing her shieid to protect am lafem’. repre 
senting America, sgainst the Britich ling, There are ap 
propriate mottoes im Latin, sed the date: of Borgoyne'’s 
and Cornwailis'’s surrenders 

Cena 
Very Important. 

The fain wing prophetic reemarks arecopted from « book 
of early antiquity — The December bern ore oftem in 
time for Corietmas—elenye for New Vear's They ere 
remarkabic for being pretty darlings from the start. end 
grow extremely like pa aa their weeks of exutence beecme 
months Wheir birthday will always come late im the 
year, unless they die before the metal day arrives 
Fulfilment of a Dream. 

Mr Paschal dreamed on the 3th of Ovtoher thet bie 
dead swter came & him ip Posteter county. Miereetpp: 
and told bim that she would come for him ime wee bh 
Oa November 3th he died, and the arighbor: whe were 
prevent araert that af the moment « whisiet ¢ ove iy 
carried of the roof of the house 
A Curiosity. 

A petrifed Och. over sizteem Got ip agth red very 
periertly preserve! ite reels ond Gas tong tietiortiy 
merted, bas tewn taken fro: the eoal mules et Rice 
Its species has not been Getermin @ be 
ie morh larger thaw soy Sem now fund @ the Kacew 
rivers 
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{Written for The Fing of our Union.| 
Oo, DOsT THOU REMEMBER? 


. 
BY FANNY FIELDING. 


©, deat thou remember the days of ‘ lang syne,” 
When love and sweet hope did our lives intertwine? 
Iiluming our paths with a rose-tinted light, 
Surrounding us ever from morning till night, 
Exaltiog our senses o'er earth's dull routine, 
Unthinking that coldness could e’er come between 
Our lives thus united with love's warmest glow— 
©, dost thon remember thore moments? Ah, no! 


Dost remember, when forced from thy presence to £0) 
Bitter tears of regret from thine eyelids did flow 

For the absence of one thon hadet promised to love 
‘Till the angel Asrael should call us above?— 

That thy heart would forever my image enshrine, 

And that nothing should sever thy spirit from mine? 
Loving words that made music t ‘my ear sweet and low, 
Thou didst speak to me then—dost remember? 0, no! 


Thou hast banished forever thine honor and trast, 
For thy word 's turned to ashes, thy promise to dust; 
‘And listless and aimless thy footsteps shall tread 
O’er Hope's broken arches, whose verdure Nes dead ; 
For Memory wil! come, though her progress be slow, 
To poison each pleasure, each joy overthrow ; 

Till thy spirit doth faint in its wearisome way, 

And will long to be freed from its cambersome clay. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


GEORGIA CLAIRE PERCY. 





BY'H. N. O'BRIEN. 
enmoninnranhs 


Tuer stood together by the brink of the little 
lake, gazing on its placid bosom, watching its 
tiny, rippling waves wash themselves on its 
pebbly shore. Moonlight fell on the water, and 
shed a pale halo around that young girl’s head, 
and gave a holy radiance to the pure, sweet, 
uplifted face. ; 

The elder of the two, who stood there, was a 
man with hair black as the raven’s wing; and 
eyes black as death ; with a rather fair complex- 
ion, in strong contrast; with lips indicative of 
indecision and lack of firmness. Even in the full 
moonlight, one might have perceived a sinister 
look in the eyes, and if a well-skilled physiogno- 
mist, he would have noticed lines about the eves 
and mouth that betokened cruelty of disposition 
and lack of principle. A man perhaps of 
twenty-four years. 

The young girl who stood by his side was in 
strong contrast toher lover. A broad, low brow, 
shaded by a wealth of golden curls, eyes that 
beamed with love’s pure radiance, large, blue, 
deep blue eyes, whose lids were fringed with 
long, pale, golden lashes ; complexion fair as a 
water-lily ; a little, wistful rosebud of a mouth, 
andadimpled chin. The young girl had seen 
but sixteen Mays with their sunshine and flowers. 
She knew little of the world, and judging others 
by her own pure heart, she thought everybody 
good, and the world very beautiful. 

They stood by the little glimmering lake, and 
behind them arose a small mountain, or what a 
traveller would call a large hill. It comprised 
several acres of land, two or three orchards, a 
wooded glen, two or three ravines, and some 
wild scenery. On its summit was perched a 
small cottage, whose form was plainly outlined, 
for behind it were tall forest trees. That cottage 
was the home of the young girl, and there her 
lover, a young city gentleman, had boarded dur- 
ing the summer. 

“To-day, dear Bessie, I received a letter from 
home, desiring my presence, directly. I have 
lingered longer than I meant to, in your moun- 
tain home. From June till September, think of 
it, Bessie! Almost four long months, and I 
have been with you every day. Happy months 
to me, Bessie. Were they so to you?” 

The young girl sighed, and tears welled up to 
her sweet blue eyes, as she tremulously asked : 

“ When will you return, dear George ?” 

The young man twirled his watch-chain about 
his fingers a moment, nervously grasped the 
broad gold seal which dangled from it, and then 
as if wishing to be rid of a troublesome load, 
answered : 

“Why, Bessie, you see my business will need 
my attention, and it may be I can’t come back 
till next June.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the girl, faintly. 
“But George, dear George, take me with you! 
I beg of you, if you love me, take me with you !” 

“Impossible, Bess, you don’t known what you 
ask.” 

The poor girl sat down on a huge stone near, 
and rocking herself to and fro, sobbed aloud. 
Her distress overcame the young man, and he 
clasped her in his arms. 

“ My poor Bessie! Do you love me so? I 
will come back to you in a few days, and you 
must have everything ready, so that we can be 
married quickly and quietly, and then we will 
go to our city home. I will take good care of 
my little, mountain blossom, that she fade not in 
thé city. But, Bess, how pale and thin you’ve 
grown, did you know it?” And he held her off 
a little, so that the moonbeams might fall on her 
face. 

“Yes, George, I know |:, but I am happy 
now, When—when will you return?” she ask- 
ed, timidly, as her head nestled on his breast. 

“Let me see; today is Thursday. I must 
go to-morrow, for I have'a case on hand in the 
city, which promises well. If I gain it, you will 
be proud of me, Bessie. I must arrange things 
for your coming, get a little house, and furnish 
it—yes, Bess, I'll be here two weeks from to-day. 
Now am I not good?” he asked, kissing her 
bright, happy face. ‘ Am I not the best man in 
the world ?” 

“Yes, the best, the best and dearest,” answer- 
ed the trusting girl, earnestly. 

*«Ie’s eleven o'clock, sure as we're alive, puss. 
What would the old fulks say, if they knew of 
our stolen meetings by the lake* Say, Bess. 
I suppose they think their little girl abed and 
asleep, hours ago? These moonlight walks are 
very pleasant, Pussy. All the better for being 
stolen. By the way, Bess, perhaps the old 
man—" : 

“He is my father, George; don’t speak so of 
him,"’ remonstrated Bessie, firwly. 

“Well, then, little Bess, if your father hasn’s 
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much money, and of course he hasn’t much be- 
side the mountain, you must accept a trifle from 
me, by way of wedding finery.” 

“No, George, father will give me enough for 
that.” 

“ But he is aclose-fisted old farmery Bess. Do 
accept this!’ And he opened a plethoric pock- 
et-book, but Bessie, with pride, vejected it. 

“I bought this for you some days ago, 
Bessie,” he said, taking from a vest pocket a 
little box, which he opened and displayed to her 
sparkling eyes, a fine gold chain, to which was 
attached a locket, containing a picture of him- 
self, and by the side of the locket, dangled asmall 


head, and he clasped the chain about the fair 
throat. 

“Don’t take it off, Bessie, till I come!” he 
said. 

“ Never, till I die. 
it, George.” 

“T didn’t think it would please you so much. 
I am glad I bought it. So you are fond of jew- 
elry, like the rest of your sex, Bessie, I see ” 

“Tt is beautiful, George, but I prize it because 
you thought of me, down at the village, and be- 
cause you gave it me.” +A vivid blush came 
over the sweet, pale face. 

“Thought of you! Ah, darling, how could 
I help it? Your sweet young beauty would 
haunt any one. By the way, down at the village, 
the call you the Mountain Lily? Did you know 
it, Bess?” The crimsoned fuce answered him. 

“We ought to go home. I’m certain it’s 
twelve ; yes, there goes the village-clock. Mother 
might go to my room, and then—” 

“Yes, we ought to go. Come on, Bess. 

With light heart and light step, Bessie follow- 
ed her lover up the hill, until, turning, he offered 
his arm and they walked up the path together. 
Arrived at the cottage door, they gave one look 
out on the village, sleeping by the side of the 
lake. One look at the lake, then with fond 
kisses, they parted for the night. 

In her own lonely, quiet room, Bessie sat by 
the window and tried to think. But the pang of 

pproaching sep on, and the joy of feeling 
he would return so soon, mingled together in her 
girlish brain, and at last she knelt and offered up 
her simple, childlike prayer. 


As long as [ live, I’ll wear 








Bessie had been snugly in bed but a few mo- 
ments, when her mother entered, bearing a candle 
in her hand. 

“Are you awake, Bessie ?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“Don’t you hear a noise anywhere? I didn’t 
know but you were sick, child. But I guess 
the noise was from Mr. Claire’s room. These 
city people don’t go to bed a bit early. There 
he is @ burnin’ candles, till most morning. Didn’t 
you hear a noise, Bess ?” j 

To the girl’s listening ears came a low, hum- 
ming noise, a love-song they loved to sing to- 
gether. She knew it, but simply answered : 

“Probably he isn’t sleepy, mother.” 





sais tose eas easel Gael he A er 
than your pillow. Go to sleep now; I’m sorry 
I woke you up. Good-night, child.” 

Bessie slept little that night. She rose early 
to assist her mother and “ Cousin Nancy,” a tall, 
stout specimen of a maid, aged about 
thirty-five. She was not surprised at being call- 
ed into the little sitting-room, an hour after break- 
fast. Her parents and her lover had had a con- 
versation of short duration, and Bessie was called 
to decide. 

“Do you want this city chap, Bess?” asked 
her father. ‘Take your choice between him 
and Alvan Guy, who loves you more than his 
life. Come, be quick, Bess. Do you love him?” 

The blue veins seemed to grow larger and 
almost convulsed ; their workings could be seen 
through the pure, transparent skin, but holding 
one little, sun-browned hand to George, she said : 

“T love him.” 

“Very well. You can have her on the day 
you appointed,’ answered the farmer, turning to 
his guest, well pleased at his daughter’s good 
fortune. So it was settled. 

With tears and sadness and hopes, the lovers 
parted. Bessie accompanied him down the hill 
and in a quiet nook, by the lake, a spot where 
they had spent hours together, they took their 
last embrace. e 

Her parents were pleased at Bessie’s choice ; 
pleased that their daughter should wed the hand- 
some, wealthy lawyer, and extensive preparations 
were made for a bridal, for though farmers and 
plain people, yet the Murrays associated with the 
village-people, and on the wedding of their only 
child, were determined “to have things as nice 
as anybody.” 

Caroling sweet songs, love-tunes, snatches of 
gay melodies, learned of her city lover, Bessie 
passed her time away. She wandered throu&h 
the ravines, sat hours by the shores of the lake, 
in the nook they had named *‘ The Retreat,” and 
through the glen. She gathered apples and 
peaches in the orchards, for it was early Septem- 
ber, and read again and again the volumes of 
poems he had given her. She would look at the 
picture in the locket, with a sweet sad smile for 
hours. She could not sew, and her mother’s 
broad, good-natured face would be smiling ten- 
derly at her, a dozen times a day. 

“1 know jest how she feels, Nancy,” she said, 
one day, when her niece spoke of it. 
ber how I felt when I was engaged ” 

On every side Bessie met with kindness. Sly 
glances and significant smiles brought blushes to 
her pale cheek, many atime, at the village, when 
purchasing little articles of ornament, such as 
would not be needed in her mountain home. 

The appointed Thursday, a delicious, dreamy 
day, came, and Bessie Murray awaited her lover 
at “ The Retreat.”” She heard the engine-whistle, 
the noise of the departing train; she waited an 
hour and he came not. Northatday. The next 
morning brought a letter, saying he was ill, but 
would come soon. Hushed were Bessie’s songs 
now. Mute her gay, girlish voice. The smile 
gone from the pale, childish lips, and, alas, the 
light from her young heart. 

The sad autumn wore away, still he came not. 





“I remem- 





“Illness detained him; he would come very 
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agate cross, tipped with gold. She bowed her 
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soon.” The snows of winter covered the valley 
and mountain, but his interminable illness still 
detained him. Bessie shut herself up in her 
room entirely, coming out only to her meals. 
The pale golden ringlets seemed to grow thinner, 
certainly the face did ' And 0, far whiter. Her 
youth had gone forever, Her life seemed a 
desert, and the poor, young thing, who should 
been have merry and gay, grew piteous in her 
repression of suffering. 

A dreadful thought one day came to good 
“Cousin Nancy,” one stormy, dark, wild day, 
in early March, a thought which would never 
have come to the poor child's doting parents, 
and with an indignant self-rebuke, Nancy dis- 
missed it. Bessie was lying on the low, chintz 
covered conch, in the kitchen; her long curls 
streaming over the low pillow, and partially 
veiling her face. The thin, transparent lids 
were closed over the eyes, She was not sleep- 
ing, but suffering keenly, Though very delicate, 
she was unused to pain, beyond the universal 
head-ache. 

In the afternoon she was unable to lie there, 
and so retired to her own room and bed. Night 
came on, a furious, wild, mad March night, and 
the wind howled, and moaned, and shook the 
cottage on Mount Murray, and bent the tall trees, 
and broke man} a smaller one. The winds 
drove the snow about, and piled it up, and sent 
it in eddying whirls, and tossed it in huge drifts. 
Through the loud, angry tones of the mad wind, 
floated a low, sad under-tone, amoaning, piteous 
wail, and on that dreadful March night a child 
was born vn Mount Marray—a child to George 
Claire and Bessie Murra’ 

The parents were overwhelmed. They had 
not even suspected it. They had thought their 
childish, clinging Bessie so pure, so angel-like— 
alas! The blow fell heavily. The father, with 
his strong pride, sternly rgfused to go in and see 
his daughter, saying, while his coarse, honest 
face paled : 

“She is the first Murray who ever disgraced 
her family, and she is no daughter of mine, 
henceforth.” 

Mrs. Murray had a woman’s heart. She had 
pride, too, as much as had her husband; this 
blow cut her to the heart, but she had a mother’s 
love, and when she looked on the little golden- 
haired girl she had often rocked to sleep on her 
knee, she could not shut her out of her heart, 
even though a tiny babe nestled on that child’s 
bosom, and that child was unwedded. 

The March days lengthened into April ones, 
when the days were alternately sunny and 
showery. Bessie still kept her room, her father 
would not see her. He grew irritable, and often 
the poor girl heard his voice in angry tones to- 
wards her mother—a thing which was new to 
Bessie ; her father was not Wont to be cross and 
captious. 

“Cousin Nancy” and Mrs. Murray were kind 
to the poor child ; they tried to converse with 
her; read to her; brought her papers to read. 
Mr. Murray refused to to the village, so 
“Cousin Napey ” arocories, 
and often brought 
Bessie. 

The story of ‘the Mountain Lily’s ” fall was 
the talk of the village. Some moralized, some 
wondered, some “ always knew it would be so,” 
some talked severely about it, some pitied, and 
one wept. Young Allan Grey, a youth of twen- 
ty, anda sincere lover of Bessie, was almost 
heart-broken, and wept himself sick. Bessie had 
repeatedly written to George, and one May day 
an answer came. After handing it to her, Nan- 
cy left her, with her babe on her knees. Bessie 
read it. 


family 
and papers to poor 


“Miss Bessie Murrary:—As in your last 
letter to me, you seemed to express a doubt as to 
my illness, 1 beg to assure you that your half- 
surmise is correct. I am notill, nor have I been. 
On the contrary, I am in excellent health. You 
will understand from what I have now said, that 
want of inclination alone has kept me from you. 
I wish our acquaintance to end here, Miss Mur- 
ray, as I have a decided distaste for entering the 
life of a Benedict. As to the child, call her what 
you will, so not by my name.’ I will provide for, 
and educate her. I'll send the money to you, 
for I must say I never wish to see you. I beg 
leave, also, to inform you, thatany further letters 
you may send, will be rewurned unopened. 

“Your obedient servant, 
Georce Ciarre.” 


The letter dropped from her nerveless fingers. 
She laid her babe on the pillow, and all night 
long she sat by the window, thinking. It was 
the eve of her birthday, foo ; on the morrow she 
would be seventeen. Sometimes, during that 
dreary night, she moaned, and when her little 
one awakened, she took her tenderly in her arms, 
as tenderly as if the child had been legally born 
to her. 


[CONCLUDED Next WEEK.] 








THE CLOCK STRUCK FIRST. 


George the third was extremely punctual, and . 


expected punctuality from every one in this re- 
spect. The late Lord H., was the most punctu- 
al person who attended on his majesty ; he never 
was a second behind his time. He had an ap- 
pointment one day with the king at Windsor, at 
twelve o'clock ; on passing the hall, the clock 
struck twelve, on which hig Jordship, in a rage at 
being half a minute too late, raised his cane and 
broke the glass of the clock, The king remind- 
ed him that he was a little beyond his time, 
which he excused as well as he could. At his 
next audience the king, as he entered the room, 
exclaimed, “‘ Why H.! H.! how came you to 
strike the clock ?”’—* The elock struck first, your 
majesty.” The king laughed heartily at the 
grave manner in which Lord H., justined him- 
self, the mock solemnity of the answer adding 
zest to the bon mot.—English Anecdotes. 
—_——_ +2202, ——————_— 
THE ISLAND OF CAPRERA. 

The small island of Caprera, Garibaldi’s resi- 
dence, is situated on the northern coast of Sar- 
dinia, towards the eastern entrance of the Straits 
of Bonafacio, by the side of [jedela Maddelena, 
and almost opposite the southern point of the 
island of Corsica. It is somewhat less than six 
miles in length from north to south, and about 
two in breadth. It is very fertile in wheat, and 
derives its name from the number of gouts that 
are bred there. Caprera mgst not be confounded 
with another island called Capraja, the ancient 


| Hgidion or Capraria, which lies to the east of 


Cape Corse, to the northwest of Elba, and oppo- 
site Piombino.—London Heid. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Seroeant §.—A small, fine leopard skin is worn by the 
Hungarian noblemen of the Imperial hussar body- 


uard. 

ws. Concord, N. H.—The following particulars, which 
we take from a late London journal, meet your inquir- 
fes The late Earl of Aberdeen was born in 1784 In 
1813, as ambassador to Austria, he exercised much in- 
fluence in forming the European coalition against Na- 
poleon. In the Duke of Wellington's short admioistra- 
tion of 1828, as fireign secretary, he displayed the 
strongest toryisin. He veered round aud supported Sir 
Robert Peel, in his repeal of the corn laws, and when 
Lord Derby's ministry fell, in 1852, he became the head 
of a coalition ministry, compesed of Whigs, Peelites and 
Radicals. Jhis cabinet became unpopular through its 
imbecility, che i d with the Crimean war in 
1855 Lord Aberdeen then retired into private hfe. 

Suounpan.—It is difficult to define colors exactly by a 
verbal description; but we may say that the Avcanna, 
now so fashionable in Paris, is the cigar color, or nearly 
cinnamon brown. By the term penser is meant a rich, 
deep violet, or puce color Ponceau is a hue of red, 
similar to the red poppy-tlower. 

E. A.—It is said that the largest horse in the world is at 
Newcastle, Pa. He is of the Clydesdale breed, and 
weighs 1777 pounds. 

Supscaiper.—The Italian army is to be divided into two 
great corps, one to be called the Army of the South, 
the other that of the North; the former with its head- 
quarters at Naples, the other at Milan. The effective 
force of the army is fixed at 300,000 men. 

L. M. 8.—The Egyptian system of embalming was a sani- 
tary measure necessary tothe health of tue inhabitants. 
1t was requisite to preserve bodies from decay in « land 
which, owing to the annual overtiow of the Nile, afford- 
ed no means of burial. 

G. M., Concord, Mass.—Street paving was first practised 
in Carthage, whence it was introduced into Rome. 

Reaper.—There was no university in Loudon until 1836. 

M. M., Cambri: —Lockhart’s novel, ** Valerius,” was 
published in 1 We don’t know where you can pro- 
cure a copy. 

Antist — Ove of the best portraits of Sir Walter Scott is 
ove painted by Leslie for Professor Ticknor. of this city. 

L. M., New York.—Jules Janin’s *‘ Hiver en Paris” is 
taken, in a great measure, from Professor Sanderson's 
* American in Paris.’ The professor was consoled for 
the theft by the compliment implied in the appropria- 


tion. 

Mis L. G., Rochester, N ¥.—The husband of Mrs. He- 
mans was a captain in the Britisharmy. Her warriage 
was nota py One, and she was deserted by her hus- 
band after be had lived with her a few years. 

C. E.—Brunel, the constructor of the Thames Tunnel, 
was a Frenchman. 

Amateun.—Use cadmium instead of chrome yellow. 








THE LIFE OF AN EMPRESS. 

We hope none of our fair young readers are 
foolish enough to sigh that they are not married 
to emperors, or kings, or any such absurd sort of 
people. If there are such we can tell them that 
they are wofully mistaken in their estimate of 
what constitutes human happiness. ‘“ Uneasy 
sleeps the head beneath the crown,” is an ex- 
pression belonging to one W. Shakspeare, but 
the idea is as old as royalty itself. And if kings 
and emperors are very unhappy gentlemen, their 
fair partners are by no means eaxmples of 
unalloyed felicity. 

Look at the lovely Empress of the French, 
Eugenie, queen of beauty and queen of hearts. 
We will venture to say she was far happier 
when she was Miss Montijo theh she has been 
since she was Mrs. Louis Napoleon. Then she 
was gay, blooming and full of spirits; now she 
is sad and careworn. “ Wonderful,” says a gos- 
siping writer, ‘is the change in the empress since 
the days, only half-a-dozen years ago, when 
Mademoiselle Montijo electrified the British 
dowagers, male and female, of the Place Ven- 
dome, as a crack shot with her saloon pistol ; 
smoking cigarettes like a Castilian or Clarendon, 
and vaulting en cavalier into the saddle-seat of a 
Barbary prancer, witching the world with noble 
equestrianism in a fashion that would have caused 
Rarey to caper like a comic centaur—a lusus 
nature that would assuredly make a horse laugh, 
and a hippopotamus to boot. Woe for the time 
when the Zingaritied beauty went gipseying in the 
woods of Rambouillet, gathering nuts and crack- 
ing jokes, with her merry mama, who little 
dreamt of becoming mother-in-law to an ogre; 
nor, to be sure, did the ogre dream of having a 
mother-in-law, rather than face whom he would 
give battle single-handed to a flying squadron of 
dragons, or a squadron of flying dragons.” 

In the earlier days of her marricd life she bore 
her golden fetters very impatiently. After she 
had been about a fortnight the wife of Louis 
Napoleon, she issued her orders to some of the 
ladies around her that a walk should be taken in 
the streets of Paris. A walk! Immediately the 
grande maitresse, Madame la Princess d’Essling, 
made her appearance, saying she was ready to 
accompany her majesty anywhere in a carriage ! 
At which the unlucky empress exclaimed, some- 
what tartly, that she neither wanted a carriage 
nor hercompany ! 





This is the answer on record. 
And hysterics and nervous attacks ensued, and 
the once so independ Mademoiselle de Mon- 
tijo was shut up, “for good and all,”’ as little 
children term it, and left to meditate on the re- 
cent change in her habits of life. For two years 
this continued, until at last certain acts on the 
part of the emperor gave his consort the nght, 
as she thought, to her liberty of action. Whilst 
her lord was at Plombieres, in 1856, the empress 
managed, most innocently, as we should think, 
to amuse herself in pheasant shooting, etc., at 
St. Cloud, and thereat no less solemn a personage 
than Marshal Pelissier took exception, and ad- 
vised himself to lecture the empress before all her 
household, telling her the French did not like 
such “ecctntricities,” and the poor empress 
cried heartily, and said “she would not do so 
any more!” Then she went to see the “ Toros” 
(bullfights) at St. Sebastian—a pastime of her 
own country—and they were fearfully seandalized 
at that, those ever decorous French ; and in short, 
on the whole, considering the extremely uncon 
ventional mode of her anmarried life (prolonged 
to the age of twenty-seven), the existence of the 
Empress Eugenie has not, since she entered the 
Tuileri@, been one of wholly unalloyed satisfac- | 
tion. Two years ago, to all this was added the 
intense and harrowing fear of assassination, and 








® 


done anything but weep, and declare that she 
would set off for Spain, and fly so dangerons « 
country as France! No wonder she insisted on 
running away to England and Scotland, riding 
in a cab throughout London, walking out anat 
tended in the highlands, and passing a few davs 
free from all restraint and show and humbug : 
She is now again imprisoned within the rigid 
circle of court etiquette, and we dare say she will 
grow pale and pine again. We hold up the lite 
of this sovereign lady as an awful example. To 
each of our fair readers we say, with the solemnity 
befitting the occasion, “ Retlect upon the inform. 
ation we have laid before you, and, as you value 
your happiness and peace of mind, your beauty, 
health and spirit, don't, pray don’t marry an 
emperor !”” . 





_“—-—+- 
REV. J. H. INGRAHAM. 

This gentleman, who is reported to have died 
recently at Holly Springs, Mississippi, in conse- 
quence of injuries received by the accidental dis- 
charge of a pistol, was possessed of great talent 
and accomplishments. He was born at Portland, 
Me., and in early life served, we have under- 
stood, inthe navy of one of the South American 
republics, Either there or elsewhere he acquired 
a knowledge of seamanship of which he made 
good use in his subsequent literary career. 
While quite a young man he was appointed 
Professor of Modern Languages in Washington 
College, Mississippi, and from that period resided 
chiefly at the South, to which he was ardently 
attached. Of his linguistic accomplishments 
much has been said, and we have seen it stated 
that he was a proficient in more than twenty lan- 
guages. In 1836 he published his first book, 
“Sketches of the Southwest, by a Yankee,” a 
work very popular and favorably noticed by 
critical authorities both in this country and in 
Europe. ‘Two romances from his pen, “ Latitte”’ 
and “Captain Kyd,” increased his literary repu- 
tation and met with a large sale. From that 
time forward he was a copious contributor to our 
principal literary magazines and journals. 
Among his novelettes, that entitled “ The Dane- 
ing Feather” was prodigiously successful. Mr. 
Ingraham wrote many novelettes and stories for 
our own various publications, either under his 
own name or a selected nom de plume, and was a 
great favorite with our readers. We hold many 
copyrights of these stories, and large editions of 
them are constantly exhausted, creating a de- 
mand for a fresh supply. His sea-stories are his 
best. They are full of character and adventure, 
and are written with the spirit of one who ex- 
ulted in the romance of a “life on the ocean 
wave.” Some years ago Mr. Ingraham took 
orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
was established as rector of a church at Holly 
Springs, Mississippi. He did not, however, 
abandon romance-writing, but attempted with 
success a new field—what may be called the re- 
ligious romance. In this new style he met with 
extraordinary success, his “ Prince of the House 
of David,” and “ Pillar of Fire,” selling to the 
extent of 80,000 copies each. Had he written 
less and more carefully he might have carved an 
imperishable name. He was a fine-looking man, 
with dark hair, luminous black eves, regular and 
expressive features and a good figure, and withal, 
exceedingly polished in his hhanners. He was a 
man of high spirit and a high sense of honor. 
The profession he finally adopted does not seem 
wholly to have smothered that spirit of romance 


and adventure which characterized him in early 
lite. 





Suarr.—Doctor Bouvart, on entering one 
morning the chamber of a French marquis, whom 
he had attended through a very dangerous ill- 
ness, he was accosted by his noble patient in the 
following terms: ‘‘ Good day, Mr. Bouvart; I 
feel quite in spirits, and think my fever has left 
me.” “T am quite sure it has,” replied Bouvart, 
dryly. “The very first expressions you used 
convinces me of it.” “ Pray explain yourself.” 
“Nothing is easier. In the first days of vour 
illness, when your life was in danger, I was 
‘dearest friend ;’ as you began to grow better, I 
was your ‘good Bouvart ;’ and now I am ‘ Mr. 
Bouvart;’ depend upon it you are quite 
recovered.” 
ow 


A Barper-ovs Dopcr.—A colored firm in 
Newark, New Jersey, having suffered some pecu- 
niary embarrassments, recently closed business, 
and the senior member gave to the public the 
following “ notis :” “De disbolution of copars- 
nips heretofore resisting twixt me and Mose 
Jones in de barber profession, am heretofo re- 
solved. Pussons who ose 


must pay in the 
scriber. 


Dem what the furm ose must cal! on 
Jones, as the furm is insolved.” 





-- 

Brsingss at Bricntonx.—Statistics of the 
slaughtering establishments at Brighton, for the 
Boston market, show: Capital employed, 
$661,000 ; value of meat, $4,656,800 annually 
In the year ending May last, there were slaugh- 
tered: beeves, 333,868 ; sheep, 305,500 ; calves, 
10,500, and hogs 18,000. 





eS + —_——- = 

A wew Wearox.—T. P. Lindsay, of New 
Haven, has invented a pistol which weighs less 
than Colt’s “ five shooter,” and yet discharges 
ten balls in less time than it requires to send five 
from the latter. Two balls may, if required, be 
thrown at the same time 





e =]. + — 
Questiow any Answen.—“I say, Jack, 
suppose three bad eggs and a pair of old boots 
were boiled down in a gallon of cochituate, how 
would it compare with Saratoga water?” Jack 
(reflecting )—* It would want another egg !"’ 





=_—— + 

As nowored Puiscrss —The Princess Fred 
erick William, of Prussia, has been clected an 
honorary member of the Berlin Royal Academy 
of Arts, and has accepted the honor 
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since the Orsini attempt this has never entirely 
ceased 


Ladies of the household every now and | 
then admit that the habitual life at the palace was 
“ distracted by ceaseless alarms ;” 


| 
and it is per- | 
fectly well known in a certain set that for weeks | 

ther the unfortunate empress has scarcely 
toge’ P } 


! bave already reached St. Louis 


Booxs —Books are leaves, thrown, to sink or 
swim, into the stream of time, by a being whe 
soon planges in after them 

———_+ 2-2 +. 


Movixe Waser. —” Joseph and His Brethren ” 
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THE CITY OF PEKIN 

Pekia, or Peking, the capital of China, now 7 
in possoesion of British troops, stands on @ creat = intr 
sandy plain between the Moho aad one of tte fy 
attiluents, aboat a hardest miles from the moeth text 
of the Peiho, and sixty miles soath of the Great the 
Wall which divides China proper from Mongol of 
or Chinese Tartary, where the emperor is said to =A 
have sought refuge The letitede of the Medlin = wit 
observatory is 3954 13 north, and ite bongitude — vos 
11628 54 cast. Though after London, Pekin te ea 
the largest city in the work, having « popalation ! 
generslly estimated at 2.000.000. werw little in suet 
deed is known of it by Raropeens, aad statements das 
as to ite see and population must, therefore, be the 
accepted merely as approximations te the truth qe 
The statements as to the extent of the city are ta 
very Vartous, but the beet authenticated make it a! 


from twenty five to twenty eight miles in circa 
ference. |i is composed of two contiguces 
cities, and is enclosed by walls about thirty feet 
high, with a breadth at the base of twenty-five 
feet, sloping to half that thickness at the top 
Square towers flank the walls at the distance of 
every fixty er seventy yards, and the sixteen 
gates by which the walle are pierced; are each 
surmounted by a watchtower nine stories high, 
every story being pierced for cannon 
The most northerly portion of the city, called 
the ‘Tartar or imperial city, is in the form of an 
oblong square, To the centre of this part is the 
palace of the emperor and empress. Lt is cur 
rounded by high wallé aboot two miles tn ciream 
ference, which are aleo flanked with towers, and 
faced with ules of a yellowish hae. The form of 
this inner inclowure, called “ The Fortudden 
City,” is a kind of square, and on each side of 
the wall there is a tower surmounted gate. One | 
of these yates, called the Meridian Gate, is re 
served for the passage of the emperor alone, and 
is by far the most magnificent of the approaches — 
to the palace. Here the emperor shows himself 
on occasions when he dispenses mercy to offend 
erm, when be distribates presents to foreige am- 
bassadors, or scans the prisoners captured in war 
At another gate, a fine structare of white marble, 
he receives ceremonial visits from his court off 
cers. The emperor's private retreat, which is 
named “ The Tranquil Palace of Heaven,” none 
can approach without special permission, The 
great officers of state assemble here for cabinet 
consultation, and here candidates for office re 
ceive their appointments. The walks leading wp | 
to the chief halls are paved with slabs of gray 
and white stone. Beyond the palace of the em 
press, which is also an extensive building, is the 
imperial flower garden, laid out in beautifal 
walks, interspersed with lake, canal, and fountain, 
and with numerous shady groves, temples, and 
pavilions. These palaces, however, do not by 
any means answer to Karopean ideas of « palace 
“The buildings,” says Sir John Barrow, 
one of the very few Europeans who can bear 
testimony from personal observation, “ that com 
pore the palace, and the furniture within them, 
if we except the paint, the gilding, and the war 
nish that appear on the houses even of pletpians, 
are equally void of unnecessary and expensive 
ornament. These buildings, like the 
habitations of the eguntry, are all modelled after 
the form of a tent, and are magnificent only by 
a comparison with the others, and by their num 
ber, which is sufficient, indeed, to form « town 
of themselves. Their walls are higher than thoe 
of ordinary houses, their wooden columns of 
greater diameter, their roofs are immense, and» 
yreater variety of painting and gilding may b 
Lestowed on the different parts ; but none of then 
exceeds one story in height. The stane and ela) 
floors are indeed sometimes covered with a ca 
pet of English broadcloth, and the walle papered , 
but they have no glass in the windows, no stoves 
fire places, or fire grates in the rooms; no sofas 
bureaus, chandeliers, nor looking-glasees; © 
Look-cases, prints, or paintings They ha» 
neither curtains nor sheets w their beds; « bens 
of wood or a platform of brickwork is raised 
an alcove, on which are mats or staffed me 
trsses, hard pillows, or cushions, according | 
the season of the year; instead of doors, th: 
have ausually screens made of the fibres of wi. 
bamboo.” 
Outside this enclosure ie what le named 1. 
“ August City,” which is about eix miles ino 
cumferenee, and surrounded by walle of abo: 
twenty feetin height Here are the public gra 
aries, the military depositories, idol temples, « 
In the outer city are the chief tribunals of 1 
empire, the natvonal college of China, in whe 
the whole Lterary activities of the kingdom + 
concentrated, beedes various other education 
inetitations, an observatory, the buildings of + 
Hustian etnbassy, and the largest and mm 
sacred Chinese temple in the city It eee 
singular that foreigners should be pertitied 
dwell almost within the very precincts of 4 
holigat place, but the Chinese have « supre 
soiiheseen alnout religious matters, and are qu 
realy to extol any form of religion. In 
southern division of the city le concentrated 
the trade 
The principal etreetsa in Pekin are very # 
from 120 to 200 feet, are perfectly straight « 
length, running from coe gate 
another. They are without pavement, aad 
as dusty and diesgreeable in hot weather es | 
are dirty in wet The strerts branching from 
inain ones are narrow ead dark —mere lenew 
fact The howses are weaally beaks of bret, 
are covernd with ties, and for the mast part 
as incunvenent af they are derud A taste 
The appearance of the city ts ae) 
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done anything but weep, and declare that she 
would set off for Spain, and fly so dangerons a 
country as France! No wonder she insisted on 
running away to England and Scotland, riding 
in a cab throughout London, walking out unat 
tended in the highlands, and passing a few days 
free from all restraint and show and humbug. : 

She is now again imprisoned within the rigid 
circle of court etiquette, and we dare say she will 
grow pale and pine again. We hold up the life 
of this sovereign lady as anawfulexample. To 
each of our fair readers we say, with the solemnity 
befitting the occasion, “ Reflect upon the inform. 


_ ation we have laid before you, and, as you value 


your happiness and peace of mind, your beauty, 
health and spirit, don’t, pray don’t marry an 
emperor !” 





REV. J. H. INGRAHAM. 

This gentleman, who is reported to have died 
recently at Holly Springs, Mississippi, in conse- 
quence of injuries received by the accidental dis- 
charge of a pistol, was possessed of great talent 
and accomplishments. He was born at Portland, 
Me., and in early life served, we have under- 
stood, inthe navy of one of the South American 
republics. Either there or elsewhere he acquired 
a knowledge of seamanship of which he made 
good use in his subsequent literary career. 
While quite a young man he was appointed 
Professor of Modern Languages in Washington 
College, Mississippi, and from that period resided 
chiefly at the South, to which he was ardently 
attached. Of his linguistic accomplishments 
much has been said, and we have seen it stated 
that he was a proficient in more than twenty lan- 
guages. In 1836 he published his first book, 
“Sketches of the Southwest, by a Yankee,” a 
work very popular and favorably noticed by 
critical authorities both in this country and in 
Europe. Two romances from his pen, “ Lafitte” 
and “Captain Kyd,” increased his literary repu- 
tation and met with a large sale. From that 
time forward he was a copious contributor to our 
principal literary magazines and journals. 
Among his novelettes, that entitled “The Danc- 
ing Feather” was prodigiously ful. Mr. 
Ingraham wrote many novelettes and stories for 
our own various publications, either under his 
own name or a selected nom de plume, and was a 
great favorite with our readers. We hold many 
copyrights of these stories, and large editions of 
them are constantly exhausted, creating a de- 
mand for a fresh supply. His sea-stories are his 
best. They are full of character and adventure, 
and are written with the spirit of one who ex- 
ulted in the romance of a “life on the ocean 
wave.” Some years ago Mr. Ingraham took 
orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
was established as rector of a church at Holly 
Springs, Mississippi. He did not, however, 
abandon writing, but attempted with 
success a new field—what may be called the re- 
ligious romance. In this new style he met with 

extraordinary success, his “ Prince of the House 

of David,” and “ Pillar of Fire,” selling to the 

extent of 80,000 copies each. Had he written 

less and more carefully he might have carved an 

imperishable name. He was a fine-looking man, 

with dark hair, luminous black eyes, regular and 

expressive features and a good figure, and withal, 
dingly polished in his tr He was a 

man of high spirit and a high sense of honor. 
The profession he finally adopted does not scem 
wholly to have smothered that spirit of romance 


= adventure which characterized him in early 
ite. 














Suarp.—Doctor Bouvart, on entering one 
morning the chamber of a French marquis, whom 
he had attended through a very dangerous ill- 
ness, he was accosted by his noble patient in the 
following terms: “Good day, Mr. Bouvart; I 
feel quite in spirits, and think my fever has left 
me.” “Tam quite sure it has,” replied Bouvart, 
dryly. “The very first expressions you used 
convinces me of it.” ‘ Pray explain yourself.” 
< Nothing is easier. In the first days of your 
illness, when your life was in danger, I was 
‘dearest friend ;’ as you began to grow better, I 
was your ‘good Bouvart ;’ and now I am ‘ Mr. 
Bouvart;’ depend upon it you are quite 
recovered.” 





A Barser-ovs Donce.—A colored firm in 
Newark, New Jersey, having suffered some pecu- 
niary embarrassments, recently closed business, 
and the senior member gave to the public the 
following “ notis :” “De disbolution of copars- 
nips heretofore resisting twixt me and Mose 
Jones in de barber profession, am heretofo re- 
solved. Pussons who ose must pay in the 
scriber. Dem what the furm ose must call on 
Jones, as the furm is insolved.” 





Business at Bricuton.—Statistics of the 
slaughtering establishments at Brighton, for the 
Boston market, show: Capital employed, 
$661,000 ; value of meat, $4,656,800 annually. 
In the year ending May last, there were slaugh- 
tered: beeves, 333,868 ; sheep, 305,500 ; calves, 
10,500, and hogs 18,000. 





A new Wearoyx.—T. p. Lindsay, of New 
Haven, has invented a pistol which weighs less 
than Colt’s “ five shooter,” and yet discharges 
ten balls in less time than it requires to send five 
from the latter. Two balls may, if required, be 
thrown at the same time. 





* =c-o- 
QuEsTION AND Answer.—“TI say, Jack, 
Suppose three bad eggs and a pair of old boots 
were boiled down in a gallon of cochituate, how 
would it compare with Saratoga water?” Jack 
(reflecting) —“ It would want another egg!” 
—_——— oD... 

AN HONORED Puincrss.—The Princess Fred- 
erick William, of Prussia, has been elected an 
honorary member of the Berlin Royal Academy 
of Arts, and has accepted the honor. 

ee 

Booxs —Books are leaves, thrown, to sink or 
swim, into the stream of time, by a being who 
soon plunges in after them. ‘ 














Movine West.— Joseph and His Brethren ” 
have already reached St. Louis. 
































THE CITY OF PEKIN. | 

Pekim, or Peking, the capital of China, now | 
in possession of British troops, stands on a great 
sandy plain hetween the Peiho and one of its 
affluents, about a hundred miles from the mouth 
of the Peiho, and sixty miles south of the Great 
Wall which divides China proper from Mongolia, 
or Chinese Tartary, where the emperor is said to | 
have sought refuge. The latitude of the Pekin 
observatory is 39.54.13 north, and its longitude | 
116 28.54 east. Though after London, Pekin is 
the largest city in the world, having a population 
general’y estimated at 2,000,000, very little in- 
deed is known of it by E P , and 
as to its size and population must, therefore, be 
accepted merely as approximations to the truth. 
The statements as to the extent of the city are 
very various, but the best authenticated make it 
from twenty-five to twenty-eight miles in circum- 
ference. It is composed of two contiguous 
cities, and is enclosed by walls about thirty feet 
high, with a breadth at the base of twenty-five 
feet, sloping to half that thickness at the top. 
Square towers flank the walls at the distance of 
every sixty or seventy yards, and the sixteen 
gates by which the walls are pierced; are each 
surmounted by a watch-tower nine stories high, 
every story being pierced for cannon. 

The most northerly portion of the city, called 
the Tartar or imperial city, is in the form of an 
oblong square. In the centre of this part is the 
palace of the emperor and empress. It is sur- 
rounded by high walls about two miles in cireum- 
ference, which are also flanked with towers, and 
faced with tiles of a yellowish hue. The form of 
this inner inclosure, called “ The Forbidden 
City,” is a kind of square, and on each side of 
the wall there is a tower surmounted gate. One 
of these yates, called the Meridian Gate, is re- 
served for the passage of the emperor alone, and 
is by far the most magnifi of the approach 
to the palace. Here the emperor shows himself 
on occasions when he dispenses mercy to offend- 
ers, when he distributes presents to foreign am- 
bassudors, or scans the prisoners captured in war. 
At auother gate, a fine structure of white marble, 
he receives ceremonial visits from his court offi- 
cers. The emperor's private retreat, which is 
named “ The Tranquil Palace of Heaven,” none 
can approach without special permission. The 
great officers of state assemble here for cabinet 
consultation, and here candidates for office re- 
ceive their appointments. The walks leading up 
to the chief halls are paved with slabs of gray 
and white stone. Beyond the palace of the em- 
press, which is also an extensive building, is the 
imperial flower garden, laid out in beautiful 
walks, interspersed with lake, canal, and fountain, 
and with numerous shady groves, temples, and 
pavilions. These palaces, however, do not by 
any means answer to European ideas of a palace. 

“The buildings,” says Sir John Barrow, 
one of the very few Europeans who can bear 
testimony from personal observation, “that com- 
pose the palace, and the furniture within them, 
if we except the paint, the gilding, and the var- 
nish that appear on the houses even of plebeians, 
are equally void of unnecessary and expensive 
ornament. These buildings, like the common 
habitations of the country, are all modelled after 
the form of a tent, and are magnificent only by 
a comparison with the others, and by their num- 
ber, which is sufficient, indeed, to form a town 
of themselves. Their walls are higher than those 
of ordinary houses, their wooden columns of 
greater diameter, their roofs are immense, and a 
greater variety of painting and gilding may be 
Lestowed on the different parts ; but none of them 
exceeds one story in height. The stone and clay 
floors are indeed sometimes covered with a car- 
pet of English broadcloth, and the walls papered ; 
but they have no glass in the windows, no stoves, 
fire-places, or fire-grates in the rooms; no sofas, 
bureaus, chandeliers, nor looking-glasses; no 
book-cases, prints, or paintings. They have 
neither curtains nor sheets to their beds; a bench 
of wood or a platform of brickwork is raised in 
an alcove, on which are mats or stuffed mat- 
tresses, hard pillows, or cushions, according to 
the season of the year; instead of doors, they 
have uusually screens made of the fibres of the 
bamboo.” 

Outside this enclosure is what is named the 
“ August City,” which is about six miles in cir- 
cumferenee, and surrounded by walls of about 
twenty feetin height. Here are the public gran- 
aries, the military depositories, idol temples, etc. 
In the outer city are the chief tribunals of the 
empire, the national college of China, in which 
the whole literary activities of the kingdom are 
concentrated, besides various other educational 
institutions, an observatory, the buildings of the 
Russian embassy, and the largest and most 
sacred Chinese temple in the city. It seems 
singular that foreigners should be permitted to 
dwell almost within the very precincts of ghe 
holiest place, but the Chinese have a supreme 
indifference about religious matters, and are quite 
ready to extol any form of religion. In the 
southern division of the city is concentrated all 
the trade. 

The principal streets in Pekin are very wide, 
from 120 to 200 feet, are perfectly straight and 
of great length, ranning from one gate to 
another. They are without pavement, and are 
as dusty and disagreeable in hot weather as they 
are dirty in wet. The streets branching from the 
main ones are narrow and dark—mere lanes, in 
fact. The houses are usually built of brick, and 
are covered with tiles, and for the most part are 
as inconvenient as they are devoid of taste and 
beauty. The appearance of the city is as mo- 
notonous as a military camp. 




















Tus Mixer’s Capis.—The monarch tree of 
the Sierra Nevada, known as the ‘* Miner’s 
Cabin,” was blown down by the hurricane on the 
14th ult. It was 30 feet in diameter, and sup- 
posed to be 3000 years old. 

—— 

Derr SLaveRs.—The wolves are very plenty 
in the southern part of Aroostook county, Maine. 
They follow the deer. 


—ee ——— 


Tur Patest Brereess.—In 1859, 4491 pa- 


WILL MAKING. 


AOTHE FLAG 


| 


| 
The practice of cutting off with a shilling was 


introduced to refute the presumption of forget- 


| fulness and unconsciousness—to show that the 
| testator fully remembered and meant to disinherit 


the sufferer. Lady Mary Wortley Montague cut 
off her scapegrace of a son witha guinea. When 


Sheridan threatened to cut off his eldest born | 


with a shilling, the quiet retort was, “Couldn't 
you give it to me at once, if you happen to have 
such a thing about you ?” 

Hazlitt mentions an habitual liar, who, con- 
sistent to the last, employed the few remaining 
days he had to live, after being condemned by 
the doctors, in making a will, by which he be- 
queathed large estates in different parts of Eng- 
land, money in the funds, rich jewels, rings, and 
all kinds of valuables, to his old friends and ac- 
quaintances, who not knowing how far the force 
of nature could go, were not for some time con- 
vinced that all this fairy wealth had never an ex- 
istence anywhere but in the idle coinage of his 
brain, whose whims and projects were no more. 

A widow, occupying a large house in a fash- 
ionable quarter of London, sent for a wealthy 
solicitor to make her will, by which she disposed 
of between £50,000 and £60,000. He proposed 
soon after, was accepted, and found himself the 
happy husband of a penniless adv 

Shortly after the death of Mr. Ashton Smith, 
George Carter, one of his huntsmen, sought an 
interview with an old friend of the family, and 
with much earnestness made the following prop- 
osition: I bope, sir, when I and Jack Fricker 
and Will Bryce (the whips) die, we may be laid 
alongside master in the mausoleum, with Ham 
Ashley and Paul Potter (two hunters), and three 
or four couple of his favorite hounds, in order 
that we may be already to start again together in 
the next world.” 





“ And thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 

Kellerman left his heart to be buried in the 
battle-field of Almy, where the first repulse was 
sustained by the Allies. He had better have se- 
lected Marengo, where a charge of heavy cavalry, 
led by him without orders, retrieved the fortunes 
of the day. 

Madembiselle Joly, a French actress of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, having 
passed some agreeable hours on a hill near 
Falaise, called La Roche-Saint-Quentin, left 
directions in her will that her remains should be 
carried to this solitary hill, which was so dear to 
her heart. Her wishes were obeyed, and the 
hill has ever since been called Mount Joly. 





KENTUCK AND THE FIDDLER. 

On board the steamer Indiana, on one of her 
t@ down the Mississippi, were a large number 
of good-natured passengers. They were secking 
to while away the hours according to their sev- 
eral gotions of pleasure, and would have got on 
very well but for one annoyance. There hap- 
pened to be on board a hoosier from Wabash, 
who was going down to New Orleans, and he 
had provided himselt with an old fiddle, and, 
placing himself where he would attract notice, 
scraped away. The fellow couldn’t play any 
more than a setting hen, and the horrible noise 
disturbed his fellow-y g A French 
of delicate nerves, and a fine musical ear, was 
especially annoyed. He flustered, fidgeted, and 
swore at the fiddle. The passengers tried vari- 
ous expedi to rid th 1 of the hoosier 
and his fiddle. It was no go—‘‘he would just 
music as long as he pleased.” At last a big 
Kentuckian sprang from his seat, saying, “I 
reckon I’ll fix him,”’ and placing himself beside 
the fiddler, he commenced braying with all his 
might. The effect of this move was beyond de- 
scription. Old Kentuck brayed so loud that he 
drowned the screeching of the fiddle, and, amid 
the shouts of the p gers, the di tited 
hoosier retreated below, leaving the victory of the 
unequal contest with the Kentuckian and his im- 
promptu imitation of Balaam’s friend. The de- 
light of the Frenchman knew no bounds, and 
quiet was restored forthe day. During the night 
the Kentuckian left the boat. The next morn- 
ing, after breakfast, the passengers were startled 
by the discordant sound of their tormentor. 
Hoosier had discovered that the coast was clear, 
and was bound to revenge himself on the pas- 
sengers. Loud and worse than ever screamed 
the fiddie. The Frenchman, just seated to read 
his paper, on the first sound rose and looked 
anxiously around, shrugged his shoulders, and 
then shouted, “ Vare is he? Queck! »-Mon 
Dieu! Vare is Monsieur Kentuck, ze mon zat 
play on ze jackass ?” 


LONG SIM, 


THE IDIOT PAUPER. 


BY MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 














We shall commence a highly interesting and 
peculiar novelette thus entitled in our next num- 
ber. It has been written expressly for our paper, 
and will be found to be one of the very best 
stories we have issued for a year past. The au- 
thor has produced a truly original story, and our 
artist, Mr. Champney, will illustrate it in his 
most spirited manner. 





Rater Too Steer.—Mademoiselle Augusta 
Rogers has advertised at Lausanne, Switzerland, 
a course of forty lectures, of one hour each, in 
which she propo-es to instruct the ladies of that 
town in “the entire circle of science, with its 
latest conclusions and received hypotheses.” 





A coop Hint.—It has always been said that 
many a man has missed being a great man by 
splitting into two middling ones. Concentrate 
your energies, if you would make a figure in the 
world. 





Powerrct Reasonrnc.—Man is an animal, 
and sois ahog. I: isa bad rule that wont work 
both ways; therefore, a nan is a hog. 





$3.—The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 





tents were granted at Washington. 


Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 





———— 
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EDITORIAL INKDROPs. | 

Heroism is the self-devotion of genius mani- | 
festing itself in action, = | 

What a person praises is a surer standard of 
his character than what he condemns. 

The French got ahead of the English in plun- | 
dering the imperial palace of Pekin. | 
The salary of the Lord Mayor of London is | 
$40,000 a year. | 

Napoleon feared a dozen editors more than an | 
army of 50,000 men. 

Meanness, it is said, kills love and cripples 
even natural affection. 

The ladies of Stark Mills, Manchester, have 
given a portrait of General Stark to the city. 

Lord Bacon said the best part of beauty is 
what a picture cannot represent. 

The English are coining a new bronze penny 
at the rate of 400 per minute. 

If you wish to catch & fine fish, young ladies, 
don’t throw the bait at him. 

Why is a fool like twenty hundred weight? 
Because he is a simple-ton. 

The strain of the skating pond is, “ Still so 
gently o’er me steeling.” 

Sixty bushels of wheat to the acre were raised 
at Aroostook, Me., this season. 

The estimated value of the horses in the State 
of Virginia is $24,000,000. 

A stupid fellow who is fond of calf's head is 
charged with cannibalism, 

The effect of esting dogs in China causes a 
“howling” at the result of the war. 

A man who is beginning to skate exhibits a 
strange blending of fall and winter. 

An absurd fellow asks why lawyers are like 
women? Because they are fee-males. 

A man that marries twice is like a captain of 
aship—he has a second mate. 

The International Steam Navigation Company 
of Portland has purchased the steamer Admiral. 

There is a man who resides in Ulysses, N. Y., 
who is 108 years old. 

Robert Curry, a Revolutionary soldier, died 
lately at Cincinnati, aged 102. 

We see no diminution of the skating fever—it 
has become chronic. 

Wight's “ Sleeping Beauty” is a work of art 
of the very highest character. 

The places of amusement in this city have been 
doing a very good business. 

A company of genuine Crimean French 
Zouaves have been playing in New York. 





LEGENDS OF THE ROSE. 

The Romans were fond of roses. Cleopatra 
received Antony at one of her banquets in an 
apartment covered with rose leaves to a consid- 
erable depth; and Antony himself, when dying, 
begged to have roses scattered on his tomb. The 
Roman generals who had achieved any remark- 
able victory, were permitted to have roses sculp- 
tured on their shields. Rosewater was the favor- 
ite perfume of the Roman ladies, and the most 
luxurious even used it in their baths. In the 
East the rose has alwys been a favorite with the 
poets. . * 
for its lover tawny’ beautifal vervcs are de- 
rived from this fable. In a curious fragment, by 
the celebrated Persian poet, Atter, entitled, 
“ Bulbul Nahem, the Book of the Nightingale,” 
all the birds appear before Solomon, and charge 
the nightingale with disturbing their rest by the 
broken and plaintive strains which he warbles 
forth all the night, ina sort of frenzy and intox- 
ication. The nightingale is summoned, ques- 
tioned and acquitted, by the wise king, because 
the bird assures him that his vehement love for 
the rose drives him to distraction, and causes 
him to break forth into those passionate and 
touching complaints which are laid to his charge. 
The Turks believe that roses sprang from the 
perspiration of Mahomet ; for which reason they 
never tread upon rose-leaf, or suffer one to lie on 
the ground; they also sculpture a rose on the 
tombstones of fetnales who die unmarried. 





Beware oF Consumption. — Now is the 
time for people in this trying climate to be care- 
ful not to neglect the slightest symptoms which 
tend to that insidious disease, consumption. No 
cough or cold should be treated carelessly, but 
taken in hand at once, and relieved. In Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry we have a specific that 
should always be at hand. It has been long- 
tried, and its cures are as remarkable as they are 
numerous. S. W. Fowle & Co. are the manu- 
facturers, but the Balsam may be had from all 
druggists throughout the’country. 

-_ + 222 >——_—_—_—_—— 

Awrcvi Deatu.—A frightful death by buarn- 
ing occurred 4 Week or two since at Cincinnati. 
Some women had been drinking to excess, when 
the clothes of one of them caught fire and were 
completely burned off her back, nothing remain- 
ing upon her but a leathern belt. Her death, 
says an eye Witness, was awful. Those who 
witnessed it and heard her mingled songs, curses 
and prayers, Will never forget it. 





A Germas Arwy.—Schaumburg-Lippe has 
a new prince. Bemg at variance with Hanover 
as to his boundary line, he has sent thirty men 
—the flower of his army—to protect his 
endangered rights! 

-_—_eo + ee 

Fittuy Lecke.—Some time ago a sexton in 
Plymouth, in Weeping the meeting house, found 
a $100 bill. Oe of the deacons claimed it, and 
the two are DOW engayed in a law suit for its 
possession. 

+ ee. 

A roor Bor’s Lcecx.—A pauper boy in the 
Londonderry Almshouse, N. H., motherless, and 
with a shiftless father, has had about $2000 left 
him by English relatives on his mother’s side. 

-_— +23 

AroLoGET!©C—An editor in Illinois gives no- 

tice that “ there will be no paper this week,” as 


OF OUR UNION? + 


ey 


Foreign Wtems. 


Seventy thousand persons, inclading porters, 
are now employed in connection with the French 
railways. 

Telegraph wires from the reporting galleries of 
the Lords and Commons are to be laid down to 
the offices of the different newspapers, 80 as to 
serve up the orations hot from that locality. 

A grocer of Tours has advertised his intention 
of giving to the Pope ten per cent. of his profits 
on the sale of his caval, called the “ Choco- 
late of St. Peter.” 

The interposition of a dog tax in Paris, has | 
reduced the canine tribe within the city from 
42,000 to 29,000 in the course of four years, and 
still yields a revenue of 300,000 francs. 

A lion-tamer in London, England, takes half 
a dozen of the fierce brates into a cage, shows 
them a plate full of pieces of raw beet, and makes 
each take his owg piece in his own turn. 

A new feature in the late annual cattle show 
at Birmingham, England, was a show of dogs of 
every known breed. Among other costly dogs 
was a King Charles spaniel, priced at $3500. 

A letter from Naples says that the bane of that 
country is the greed for places. The King’s 
Lieutenant has received over forty-five thousand 
applications for places in less than three weeks. 
The general climate of England has been, dur- 
ing the year 1860, very much like that which 
the High Peak of Derbyshire is said to be favor- 
ed with—“ nine nonths rain and three months 
damp weather !”’ 

The huge piece of brass ordnance, recently 
cast in the royal gun factory of Woolwich Arse- 
nal, under the superintendence of Mr. Jopn An- 
derson, is said to be the heaviest of that species 
ever castin England. . 

A Tarkish journal, edited by Turks, has just 
made its appearance at Constantinople, under 
the designation of the Translator of Events. 
The editors are said to be ‘ men of progress,” 
and imbued with European ideas. 

The Londoners are all alive about a new 
wizard, a certain Dr. Bly, who reads writings 
without seeing them, and occasionally makes 
names which are given to him in sealed papers 
appear in red letters on his waist. 

Victor Hu.o has at last finished his great 
rose romance, a companion picture to “ Notre 
Yame de Paris.” It is called * Les Miserables” 
(“The Unhappy Ones”), and is so appear forth- 
with. His publisher pays 2000 pounds for the 
first edition. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Interest is the spur of the people, but glory 
that of great souls. 

There are certain eyes, which, seeing objects 
at a distance take snow for sunshine. 

He who puta a bad construction upon a good 
act, reveals his own wickedness at heart. 

A man passes for a sage if he seeks for wisdom, 
if he thinks he has found it he is a fool. 

Let your will lead whither necessity would 
drive, and you will always preserve your liberty. 
All other love is extinguished by self-love ; 
beneficence, humanity, justice, philosophy, sink 
under it. 

Wealth docs not always improve us. A man, 
as he gets to be worth more, may become 
worthiess. 

In youth, hearts are trumps; in manhood, 
diamonds and clubs, but at the close of life spades 
are sure to win. 

When men are sorely u and pressed, th: 
find in themselves a wat wath They thought 
they had not. 

The reason why so few marriages are happy, 
is because the young ladies spend their time in 
making nets, not in making cages. 

Never meet trouble half way, but let him have 
the whole walk for his pains. Very likely he 
may give up his visit in sight of the house. 

When a true genius appeareth in the world, 
you may know him by an infallible sign, that 
dunces are all in confederacy against him. 

There is an authority due to distress, and as 
none of the huiman race is above the reach of 
sorrow, none should be above hearing the voice 
of it. 

The monument of the greatest man should be 
only a bust anda name. If the name alone is 
insufficient to iliustrate the bust, let them both 
perish. 

Such as are still observing upon others, are 
like those who are always abroad at other men’s 
houses, reforming everywhere, while thei# own 
runs to waste. 

Prejudices are notions of opinions which the 
mind entertains without knowing the grounds 
and reasons for them, and which are assented to 
without examination. 


Hoker's Budget. 


Of what nation are all stocking-menders? 
Dar-nation. 

“ Tm getting fut,” as the loafer said when he 
was stealing lard. 

The talk of women is usually about the men. 
Even their laugh is but “he! he!’’ 

Why is a young lady like a blackberry? Be- 
cause she is painted red when she is green. 

What letter should a fond husband say to a 
stranger about to kiss his wife? Letter be! 

A young lady out West is charged with “ put- 
ting on airs,” because she refused to go to a vall 
barefoot. 

“ Pat, is your sister’s child a boy or a girl ?” 
“Faith, an’ I don’t know whether I'm an uncle 
or an aunt.” 

How is it proved that Adam was orthodox in 
his sentiments? Because his belief was undoubt- 
edly Eve-angelical. 

A western orator commences his harangue 
with—*t The crisis which we were about to have 
arriven have arroven.”’ 

If some men’s bodies were not straighter than 
their minds, they would be crooked enough to 
ride upon their own backs. 

In Vermont they talk of new-papering a jail, 
from which a brute of a villain recently escaped, 
in order to render it more secure. 





Bryant says that “ the groves were God's first 
temples.” A good many romantic voung lovers 
unguestionsbly find them delightful meeting 
houses. 

A little boy returning from Sunday school, 
said to his mother, “Ma, aint there a kitten- 
chism for little boys’? This catechism is too 
hard !” 

“Madam, a good many persons were very 
much disturbed at the concert last night, by the 
erying of your baby.” “ Well, 1 do wonder sach 
people will go to concerts 

“ Halle there!’ said a farmer to an Irishman 








his wife is 08!Mg the scissors ! 
NE —~-2.ee-o——— 
Sunset.—The glow of sunset is the reflection 
of the hedge Of roses that grow round Eden. 
—————¢- —Deeo— 


Cows cBlAlting.— There were 529 marriages 
in Lowell last Jeary, 

















busily engaged at one of his cherry trees, “ hy 


what nght do you take those cherries?” “ t’ 
faith, my friend,” said he, “by my right hand, 
sure !”” 


Sir John Mackintosh declared that the best 
thing ever said of ghosts was said by Coleriige, 
who, when asked by a lady if be beleved in them, 
replied, “No, madam, I have seen too many 
| believe in them.” 





Quill and Scissors. 


The effect ef climate on the human system 16 
shown in a striking manner by the inhabitants of 
Australia, who, in the course of two or three 
generations, lose the corpulence characteristic of 
Englishmen, and become a tall, gaunt, raw-bo 
race, like the inhabitants of our Southern States 

In the south of Russia, more than 400 persons 
heve already lost their lives from the sting of a 
venomous fly, which has come from Asia. It 
had also made its appearance in the same coun 
try about sixty or seventy years ago, and then 
caused the death of a number of persons 





In a railway carriage in the line between Turin 


| and Genoa, a man was found dead from a pistol 


shot, a short time since, Whether it was a case 
of murder or of suicide was not ascertained 
Strangely enough none of the passengers in the 
train heard the report of the shot 

The performance at the Nismes Theatre, 
France, was interrupted one night lately by « 
raintul incident. The leader of the orchestra 
Rad occasion to go upon the stage, where he sud- 
denly fell in an apoplectic fit, and died when 
removed to his own residence. 

Major Scott, of the army, was buried with 
military honors from the Presidio, jn San Fran- 
cisco, afew weeks since. He graduated at West 
Point in 1821; served with General Taylor in 
Mexico, and won honors at Palo Alto. The last 
three years of his life were spent in California, 

A short time since, a man made his way 
through the windows into a house in the western 
part of Philadelphia, but, before he could steal 
anything, was discovered and chased out by the 
servant, who severely scalded him as he effected 
his retreat. 
While workmen were digging around some 
pipes in New Haven recently, to find a 
Gee. one of the men struck a stone with his pick, 
striking fire, the gas was ignited, and a tre- 
mendous explosion followed, but no one was 
seriously hurt. 
The spirits have appeared at Barnesville, Con- 
necticut, and have commenced throwing silver 
spoons ata Mr. Matthews. He says he has no 
objection to the knocking, if they will only throw 
five more to make up the set 
In the village of Temperanceville, adjoining 
West Pittsburgh, Pa., a German, known as Dr. 
Breitlanch, recently killed his wife in the most 
brutal manner, in a fit of passion, and immediate- 
ly thereafter killed himself. The weapon used 
was & gun. 
Silver leads of great extent have been found 
near Oregon City, on the Clackamas, but how 
rich remains to seen The Oregonians afte 
raving about them, and think they have untold 
millions close at hand. 
In Fall River, on Thankegiving day, Mr. 
Daniel D. Perry, aged eighty, and Mrs. Esther 
Simmons, aged sixty-nine years, were united in 
marriage. It is the third marriage of each. 
Henry R. Boland has invented a water-shoe, 
by the ‘aid of which he recently travelled for 
miles over the water in San Francisco Bay, mak- 
ing some four miles an hour with ease. 
Mrs. Siddons, when a friénd remarked to her 
that applause was necessary to actors as it gave 
them confidence, replied: “Much more. It 
gives us breath.” 
Soup houses were opened in Philadelphia on 
Christmas. Only eleven persons called the first 
day, and they received only thirty-three pints of 
soup. 
Madame De Stael in one of her brilliant con- 
versations speaking of the soul-feeling displayed 
in architecture called it ‘ Frozen Music.” 

Captain Charles Stewart has the com- 
mand of the Philede oe ology He is 83 
years old, and has been in the navy 63 years. 

The number of emigrants which arrived at 
New York during the year 1860 was 180,621, 
which is about 24,000 more than in 1859. 

The result of the silk worm culture in Algeria 
is said to prove that, in a few years, the French 
laborer can be clothed in silks. 

Napoleon III. has been filling up some of the 
vacant French bishoprics, notwithstanding the 
hostile attitude of the pope. 

A new oriental «: le with a 
forming lions poh oy produ 
Amphitheatre, London. 

The entire force at present employed in the 
Boston Post-Office is one hundred and twelve 


men. 

‘Twenty-three thousand persons have died in 
New York during the past year. 

It is settled that the tea-plant can be cultivated 
protitably in California. 

English coal is now soon to be admitted into 
France duty free. 


= een 
Marriages. 
Z In this city, by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. B. Franklin Holbrook 
to Miss Inabel Leland. 
By Kev EB. Edmunds, Mr. Solon H. Maloon to Mise 
Fanny E. Fraser 
By Kev. Dr. Biagden, Mr. 8. A. Downs to Mies JF 
landers. 
By Kev. N. Shepherd, Mr. Jobn F. Barker to Mire Mary 
. Ivey. 
By Kev. Mr. Webb, Mr. Joseph Cormick to Miss Jennie 


up of per- 
at’ Astley ‘s 








u er 

By lew Phineas Stowe, Mr Thomas Robinson to Miss 
Lucinda Lovett 

At East Boston, by Rev. Samuel Tupper, Mr. Henry B 
Greene to Mise Almira © Soa 

At Bouth Boston, by Rev J Cantwell, Mr. Ben) W 
Hatch to Miss Sarah J b 

At Charlestown, by Kev. Abbott E Kittredge, Capt 
Ambrove D Keliey to Mise Louisa J Crawley 

At East Cambridge, by Rev J. K. Pervear,Mr Wm L 
Clark to Mire Melissa M. Hanks. 

At Roxbury, by D . Lewls Peterson 
to Miss Tresea F Grimm; George B Littiefieid to Muw 
Thomasene B. Griffin. 

At Dorchester, by Kev. M. Hall, Mr Luther Il Collyer 
to Mise Marianna Hunt 

At Maiden, by Kev. Charlies E. Reed. Mr. Charlee F 
Shute to Mixe Martha W. Morriron 

At Kingston. by Rev. Joseph Peckham, Mr Lewis W 
Thrasher to Mies Adeline Morton 

At Newburyport, by Kev Mr Pike, Mr Dasiei N. Kich- 
ardeon to Mi-e Sarah Evans 

At New York, by Kev Dr. Taylor, Mr L. Stone to Mise 
Camille R. Teta 

At Providence. by Kev A Hl Clapp, Joho L. Draper to 
Miss Jennie F. Potter 


carps. 
4 

In this city, Mre Amanda Fo Marden, Mre Mary @ 
Fisber, 58, Mre Harriet L Bille, Mre Salome May Dillon, 
42, Mr leaieh Stoddard, @, Mre Dorothy Biraferd, 7%, 
Mr Stephen Clement. 61 

At Andover. Klijh P Barrows, 25, James Byers, 21 

At Dedham, Mre Lucy Bullard. #2 

At Maiden, Mrs Barah Oskes, , Mies Lydia B Cox, 





At Concord, Mr Charlies Wheeier, 49 

At Charlestown, Mre Jane Tomlinson, Zi 

At Roxbury, Dea Lewte Jones, 77 

At Hingbam, Mise Mary W Lewis 

At Lower, Maas. #. © Jones, Keg. @ 

At Marion. Mr Bhater! Ketiy, 

At Medfield. Mre Catharine Johason, 

At Newburyport, Mrs Aon Marre, , Cape lenry 
Griffin. 73 

At Baliehary Point. Mr Jobe PF Oegeed. 7 

At *wempecott, Mre Hannah Barna 1 

At Foxbers, Lurane A 


At Nerth Trero. Mre Kebeora Avery 7% 

At Fitewiitiam. S Hl Mre Abigell Peapeos,. 

At Kectport. Me lene H Kiltr, 3 

At New Yorn, Joma © Oliver. 

Ateen of (ope Horn, Mr Charlee Mo Prey Mer 
George P Heeketr 19 

Leet over beard freee the harque A HT Kiera!’ on the 
| parcecr from Kerkined to New Griese Mr Derid Grant 
| mote, of & 











































{Written for The Flag of our Union. 
THE QUEEN OF ALL HEARTS. 


BY 3. HOWARD weRT. 
Let dire Bellona’s raging wrath, 
And Atreus’ hidden ire, 
A moment cease to Sway ny veree, 
That I may tane my lyre. 


To sing of themes more grateful ; 
Of her the good and fair— 

An angel bright as those who wing 
Their way through upper air. 


A health to her, the beautiful; 
A health to her, the true; 

We always loug to meet her, 
But not to sey adieu! 


A health to thee, Cecilia! 
And mayst thou ever be 

As happy as the snow-kissed waves 
Upon a palm-ciad lea, 


That leap upon the pearly shore, 
And dauce upon the sea, 

And bound from out their choral caves, 
To kis#the cocoa-tree. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE BOTTOMLESS POND. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 

Amone all the vague, mysterious terrors of 
childhood, the most appalling to me was the Bot- 
tomless Pond. Evento this day, the recollection 
of its still and gloomy waters, never ruffled by 
the breath of heaven, has a chilling effect upon 
me. Though less than a mile from the village 
in which I lived, this pool was situated in one of 
the wildest and loneliest portions of our secluded 
valley. As I have already said, no wind ever 
blew upon its surface, nor did the sun ever shine 
upon it, or a drop of rain ever fall into it, for it 
lay in the gloomiest recess of a sombre cavern, 
and more than half of its extent was shrouded 
in perpetual darkness. 

It was very deep, so deep that no one had ever 
been able to sound it, and we children, and all 
the negroes, and a good many grown white 
people, too, believed most religiously that it had 
no bottom. There was in the centre of it an 
eddy, a perpetual whirlpool, and it was another 
article of our creed that all objects thrown into 
the pond were sooner or later drawn into this 
vortex and sucked down to the fathomless abyss, 
never more to be seen in this upper world. 

I speak now of the days of my childhood. At 
a later period, events occurred which gave a new 
interest to the spot and all its adjuncts, and it is 
of these events that I propose to give such a 
history as my memory will supply. 

Though the sombre subterranean pool had 
certainly a weird and melancholy aspect, the 
cave upon the whole, was by no means a repul- 
sive-looking place. It was not large, but up to 
the margin of the pond it was dry, and the floor 
tolerably smooth. That far, too, it was, on clear 
days, tolerably weil lighted, there being just ob- 
scurity enouzh to give effect to the strange-look- 
ing, fantastic figures which overhung the lakelet, 
and lined a portion of its shores. 

When the further shore of the pond was lit up 
by torches, hundreds of grotesque shapes were 
brought to view, some of them appearing to rise 
out of the water and dance in the flickering rays 
which streamed from the blazing lightwood. 
The place was usually known as the Red Rock 
Cave from the color of its roof, near the entrance. 

In my childish imagination, this natural curi- 
osity was always in some way associated with 
the wonders of the Arabian Nights, and I was 
firmly of the opinion that it ought somehow or 
other, to have a place in the pages of that inter- 
esting and veracious history. But the cave did 
not absorb the whole of my juvenile faculty of 
admiration. It had a rival in my imagination, 
and a powerful one, and of the two I never could 
quite determine which was the more unique and 
in every way admirable. 

This natural curiosity number two was a young 
lady, Miss Linda Walden by name. I will not 
attempt to describe her. Itis enough to say that 
I thought her very nearly if not quite as wonder- 
ful as the Bottomless Pond, and that all the 
young gentlemen of our valley were of the same 
opinion, only more so. 

Diminutive and insignificant as I was, I can 
well remember that I was ridiculous enough to 
feel absolutely jealous of Charley Hyde, when 
he came home from the University of Virginia, 
and everybody said what a fine young fellow he 
had grown to be, and what a handsome couple 
he and Linda Walden would make, for they were 
sure to be married before long. He was going to 
Alabama, it was said, and would carry off Linda 
with him as a matter of course. 

Carry off Linda? Theidea was preposterous. 
They might as well talk of his carrying off the 
cave, and the pond with it. Thecave was a nat- 
ural curiosity, the wonder of the valley, and so 
was Linda. How dare Charley Hyde interfere 
with either of them? 

But Linda was not carried off, just then at 
least. Charley returned to Charlottesville, and 
everything went on as before, and after a while 
he came back for good ; but even then he didn’t 
carry off the belle of the valley. He began to 
study medicine with Doctor Gastrick, and 
showed no disposition to carry off anybody, un- 
less he had something to do with the resurrection 
of old Uncle Scip, who disappeared from the 
graveyard one dark night. Our Jake said it was 
“de Ole Boy done come arter his own property.” 
Scip was a kard case, that’s a fact. 

The next spring one of Charley Hyde's col- 
lege friends came to see him, and was so much 
pleased with the natural curiosities, particularly 
with the one in old Colonel Walden’s possession, 
that he staid all summer. His name was Ernest 
Overton. He was a slender, graceful youth, and 
one of the handsomest fellows I ever saw. 

Charley himself did not seem to be afraid of 
him, but other people thought that he was likely 
to prove a very dangerous rival to the young 

student. He had nothing else to do, and he and 
Linda were a great deal together, while Hyde, 
though undoubtedly engaged to her, seldom left 
his studies for any purpose. He only laughed 








iro 


when anybody spoke of Ernest’s cutting him 
out. He had entire confidence in his friend as 
well as in his betrothed. 

The fact is that Linda was more disquieted 
than Charley. There was a strange report, about 
this time, about a very beautiful young lady, 
whom nobody knew, who had been seen by 
various persons in various places, and it was re- 
marked that whenever she was seen, Charles 
Hyde was sure not to be far aff. At last these 
rumors came to Linda’s ears, and she spoke to 
Charley about them. He laughed at her for put- 
ting any faith in such ridiculous stories, and de- 
clared that he did not believe this mysterious lady 
had any existence except in the imaginations of 
those who talked about her. 

He would say the same thing when his young 
companions joked with him on the subject. Many 
people, however, thought that® Charley knew 
more about the lady than he wished to acknowl- 
edge, for there could be no doubt of the fact of 
her existence, and of her having been seen in the 
neighborhood of the Red Rock Cave, when 
Charley had been seen about the same hour of 
the same day, coming from the same quarter. 
On one occasion, a young man attempted to fol- 
low her, so as to find out who she was and where 
she came from ; but he only succeeded in tracing 
her to a horse which she had hitched among the 
pines. She leaped upon his back, and in a few 
minutes was out of sight. 

That che strange lady was not a myth, as many 
seemed to think, I could testify, of my own knowl- 
edge. I saw her, one day, not fur from the cave, 
riding a black horse. Will Connor was with me. 
We knew her by the black ostrich plume she al- 
ways wore inher hat. We only saw herat a dis- 
tance, riding very fast, but we could see that she 
was very pretty,ulmost as pretty as Linda Walden. 
Will thought, however, that she didn’t ride as 
well as Linda. He said she must be a city lady, 
and not much used to it. She galloped away, 
though, very fast, and soon left us far behind. 

‘About this time it was that an interview took 
place between Linda Walden and Ernest Overton, 
at the house of Linda’s father, during which the 
following conversation occurred : 

“Mr. Overton, I insist upon knowing what 
you mean. There is no excuse for such 
conduct.” 

“ There is this excuse, Miss Walden. You 
know that I love you, more than I do my own 
life, and you cannot wonder that I should find it 
difficult to conceal my chagrin at seeing you so 
obstinately persist in throwing yourself away 
upon one who is wholly unworthy of you. And 
yet, if I speak out and tell the whole truth, you 
will attribute my conduct to improper motives, 
and refuse to believe me.” 

“ You ask a great deal, Mr. Overton, when 
you ask me to believe Charles Hyde to be a false 
and perjured villain, and you cannot expect me 
to distrust him as long as I have nothing but 
hints and innuendoes to shake my confidence. I 
have heard many such of late; but nothing but 
the clearest and most substantial proof will ever 
induce me to believe that there is any real foun- 

: dation for what I have heard from you Or Others.”* 

“Tam ready and anxious, for your own sake, 
to give you ‘the clearest and most substantial 
proof’ possible of Charles Hyde’s falsehood ; 
but I fear you will be unwilling to adopt the only 
means by which this conclusive evidence can be 
elicited.” 

“Tam willing to adopt any lawful and honor- 
able means of testing the truth of your allega- 
tion. Iam very sure that Charles Hyde’s honor 
will be triumphantly vindicated, and that I will 
for the future be spared the pain of listening to 
unfounded accusations. What do you propose ?” 

“ It will be necessary for you to go to the Red 
Rock Cave with me, to-morrow evening at about 
half past seven o’clock. Then and there I pledge 
you my word that you shall be fully convinced 
and satisfied.” 

There was a violent struggle of discordant 
feelings in poor Linda’s bosom before she yielded 
to her ardent desire to set the question at rest, if 
possible, forever. Though hopeful as to the re- 
sult, she nevertheless had fears and misgivings, 
which she was perhaps unwilling to acknowledge, 
even to her own heart. And then the expedition 
itself was of course distasteful and disagreeable 
in theextreme. But there was too much at stake 
for her to hesitate long about minor considera- 
tions, and she at length ified her i 
to go. 

There was a poor woman, a Mrs. Smith, who 
lived, with her two sons, near the cave. She 
had heard that Mrs. Smith was sick, and had in- 
tended to pay her a visit. She would do so the 
next day, and Overton would call and accom- 
pany her back to the village, and they would so 
manage it as to reach the cave at the appointed 








me. 

7 The shadows of the mountains were already 
giving place to the deeper gloom of twilight, 
when Linda and her companion reached the 
mouth of the cave, and stationed themselves be- 
hind a screen of rocks and shrubbery, where they 
would have been invisible even in broad daylight, 
though no one could enter or leave the cavern 
without passing in sight of them, and at a very 
short distance. 

Linda seated herself upon a rock, and her com- 
panion stood beside her. In this position they 
remained, silent and motionless, while the twi- 
light deepened into darkness, and darkness gave 
place to the light of the moon, which was near 
its fall maturity. It rose very soon after the sun- 
light departed, filling the valley with its mellow 
radiance, and tipping with silver a thousand 
rocky crags and gently-swaying treetops. 

“Let us go home, Mr. Overton,” said Linda, 
at length. ‘‘ We will surely see no one here to- 
night.” 

“ Stay but ten minutes longer, and— Hist, I 
hear a footstep now.” 

Overton stepped stealthily forward into the 
bushes, manifesting the greatest eagerness to see 
who was coming. The noise drew nearer, and 
soon the figure of a man was visible, within a 
few yards of the spot. Linda knew him at a 
glance—it was Charles Hyde. He stopped in 
full view of her, looked round inquisitively, took 
his watch from his pocket and turned it up to 
the moonlight, and then took out his pocket- 


| 
| 





handkerchief and hung it apon a bush; then, | 


bn : 
ufter auother glance around him, he disappeared 


| within the cave. 


Poor Linda sat with bated breath and eyes in- | 
tently fixed upon a narrow stip of moonlight 
which her lover had just crossed. In a few min- 
utes, the shadow of a second figare was thrown 
upon it. She saw at a glance that it was the | 
figure of a woman, aud even by that imperfect | 
light it was easy to perceive that the face was an 
unusually handsome one, Jt was overshadowed | 
by the black ostrich feather which she had always 
been told was the unvarying headdress of her 
mysterious rival. The new comer looked 
around as Hyde had done, saw the handkerchief, 
snatched it from the bush, pressed it passionately | 
to a pair of full, red lips and darted into the cave. 

The ayonized watcher bowed her head upon 
her hands, and her whole frame shook as if she 
had a fit of ague. While she was still in this 
posture, there issued from the cave a piercing 
cry, ashrick as of some one in mortal agony, 
screaming, “ Murder, murder!” 

The word was half pronounced a third time, 
but the voice seemed to have been abruptly stifled, 
and while its echoes were still vibrating along the 
vaulted roof of the cavern, there came the noise 
of some heavy body plunged into the Bottomless 
Pond—and all was still. 

Linda’s face still bowed upon her hands, and 
her hands upon her lap, her whole frame motion- 
less, and almost lifeless. The sound of a hurried 
step first broke the death-like silence, and roused 
the wretched girl from the torpor into which she 
had fallen. Her very soul had been stunned for 
atime, but she recovered soon enough to see 
Charles Hyde coming out of the cave, alone, and 
evidently much agitated, He looked back into 
the cave, listened a moment, and then fled rapidly 
from the spot. 

“ Will you go home ?” said Ernest Overton, 
in a whisper. 

“O, yes, at once,” murmured Linda. 

“T hardly know what todo,” replied Overton. 
“I don’t like to leave the place without ascer- 
taining the cause of that fearful outcry. The 
woman who went into the cave has not come out 
again. She must be there still, dead or alive, 
and an inquiry ought at once to be—” 

At this moment a boisterous langh was heard, 
at some distance, followed by the sound of 
voices, which seemed to be drawing nearer. A 
loud halloo from Overton soon brought to the 
spot a party of three young men. He told them 
what he and his companion, who were returning 
from Mrs. Smith’s, had seen and heard, and that 
he and Miss Walden were both so near the mouth 
of the cave that the lady could not possibly have 
come out again without their knowledge. 

In a faint voice Linda corroborated his state- 
ments. She told them she was positively cer- 
tain that the lady was still in the cavern, and 
begged them to search for her without a mo- 
ment’s delay. Overton mggested that they 
should get a billet of lightwood, and let two of 
them explore the place, while the third watched 


at the eytran Withaghisyivice he left them, 
to escort the alttaknge« to her father’s 
house. 7 


The young men procceled, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, to act in accordance with his sug- 
gestion ; but the strange lady was nowhere to be 
seen. After posting a sentinel at the mouth of 
the cave, they had examined every nook and 
corner of it with the utmost care, and had come 
to the conclusion that she could be nowhere 
within it, unless it were in the depths of the 
Bottomless Pond. 

Early the next morning Charles Hyde was ap- 
prehended on a charge of murder in the ‘first 
degree, and Linda was compelled to add her tes- 
timony to that of Overton and the other young 
men. The evidence thus obtained, though alto- 
gether circumstantial, was almost as strong as 
that of an eyewitness to the murder could have 
been. The handkerchief lef upon the bush, and 
recognized and carried off by the lady ; the cry 
of murder, and the quick-following plunge into 
the pond ; the immediate reappearance of Hyde, 
and his flying from the spot, with every appear- 
ance of guilt; and most of all the undeniable 
fact that he and the lady were together in the 
cave, and that she never came out of it—all these 
ci es combined to form a mass of evi- 
dence which few juries would venture to disregard. 

True, the corpus delicti, the body of the mur- 
dered lady, was nowhere tbe found; but the 
rule of law which requires its production is not 
absolutely imperative. Ther are exceptional 
cases, and this would seem tobe one of them. 
There was every reason to believe that the body 
was in the pond, and thé impssibility of recov- 
ering it was surely no reas@m or acquitting the 
mucderer. 

To the surprise of all, Hyde, when interrogated, 
denied all knowledge of the hdy with the black 
ostrich plume. He asserted mgt positively that 
he had never even seen person. It was 
true, he said, that he had meived a note, un- 
doubtedly the writing of @ female, the object of 
which was to invite him to aninterview with the 
writer, at 8 o’clock, P. M, ig the Red Rock 
Cave, where she would @immunicate to him 
something of the greatest importance. If the 
lady should reach the cave befoe him, she would 
hang her handkerchief upon abgsh at its mouth, 
to show that she had arrive and passed in. 
Should he be first on the gound, he was re- 
quested to act ina similar manner, and await her 
coming within the cave. 

Though greatly surprisedat gis extraordinary 
invitation, his curiosity being amused, he resolved 
to accept it, and accordingly, g the appointed 
time, repaired to the place of reajezvous. When 








he reached the entrance of th cave, and saw } 
that there was no handkerehieg hanging there, | 
he deposited his own Upon one of the bushes, 
passed on into the place, and sopping within a 
few yards of the mouth, Awaited the arrival of 
the mysterious lady. 

He had occupied this Positiog but a few min- 
utes, when a shadowy form Swepr past him, and 
immediately diappeared in the darkness. He | 
felt a little nervous, and wag Up the point of 
hailing the thing, whatever ig might be, when he 
heard the cry of murder, the Plmging noise in 





the water, and the noise of sage one moving 





again, he thought. Agitated and bewildered by 


these strange events, and naturally dreading mis- 


| chief from some quarter, he resolved to ran and 


procure a light, with all possible expedition. 
He stopped to listen a moment at the mouth of 


| the cave, but finding that all was sail, he started 


into the woods and towards a point where he 
supposed that some lightwood might be procured. 
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While he was searching for materials with | 


which to construct a torch, he heard a loud hal- 
loo, and loud talking and laughter, in the direc- 
This satistied him that the 
whole thing was a hoax, gotten up for his es- 
pecial benefit, by some of his young associates. 


tion of the cave, 


As his feelings thereupon were not of the most | 


amiable character, he felt no disposition to seek 
the company of his persecutors, but went directly 
home, and thought no more of the matter until, 
to his inexpressible astonishment, he was ar- 
rested for murder while eating his breakfast. 

Excellent as Charles Hyde’s previous character 
had been, it was not strong enough to resist the 
force of the circumstances now arrayed against 
it. It was peculiarly unfortunate for him that he 
could not produce the note alleged to have been 
the cause of his visit to the cave. He had ai- 
tached no importance to it, he said, and had 
taken no pains to preserve it. 

The result of the investigation was, that the 
unfortunate young man was fully committed for 
trial. Lis widowed mother was so overwhelmed 
by the shock that her life was despaired of for 
many days. Poor Linda, though physically 
stronger than Mrs. Hyde, suffered herself even 
more than she did. She had the additional an- 
guish of believing the prisoner to be guilty, 
while the agonized mother never for an instant 
lost fuith in the uprightness of her boy, her ouly 
child. Proofs might be piled up mountain high ; 
they would avail nothing with her. Ocular 
demonstration itself would not have convinced 
her, for she would have distrusted her own senses 
sooner than her darling son. 

The Bottomless Pond was dragged and thor- 
oughly examined and searched in every way that 
could be thought of ; but whatever dark secret it 
might contain, there seemed to be no hope that it 
would ever reveal it. No trace of the missing 
woman could be found ; nor did the most diligent 
inquiry throw any light ypon the question who 
she was. Many had seen her, but always on 
horseback, and going at such a pace as must very 
soon take her out of sight. 

Two months nearly elapsed, but they made no 
change in the position of Charles Hyde. Many 
pitied him as one who had fallen into some mys- 
terious temptation, but very few indeed believed 
him to be guiltless of the crime laid to his charge. 

He had earnestly entreated Miss Walden to 
grant him an interview ; but she steadily ws 
She not only felt a horror towards the murde 
but indignation and contempt for the faithless 
and perjured lover. She did not, however, 
withhold her sympathy and her kind attemtions 
from the heart-stricken mother, who continually 
di d her by repeating : 

“Ah, Linda, you will bitterly repent your 
cruelty, when you discover him to be innocent, 
after he is dead and gone !” 

It was one beautiful Saturday, about a week 
before the trial was to take place, that Will Con- 
nor and I were spending our weekly holiday in 
the woods. We chanced to pass the Red Rock 
Cave, and Will proposed that we should enter it. 
I longed to do so. ‘The place now fascinated me 
more than ever; but it also terrified me far more 
than it did before. A great many people had 
visited it since the catastrophe which had made 
it famous, but I could never muster up courage 
enough to go. 

Will Connor was three years older than I was, 
and he had a good deal of influence over me. 
After I had hung back for a long time, he at last 
succeeded in partly persuading and partly drag- 
ging me into the place. It was at the time of 
day when the cave was lightest, and nearly all of 
the pond was visible. We crept up slowly to its 
margin, and I could see that Will himself had 
some difficulty in screwing up his courage to the 
point which the effecting of this movement re- 
quired. He had thrown several pebbles into the 
water, when all at once he cried out : 

“ O, loddy, mercy, what’s that?” 

This was enough for me. I scampered off as 
fast as my little legs would carry me, and when 
I reached the open air, I found that Wil! was 
close at my heels, with a very white face, and 
tecth rattling like the musical instruments 
wielded by Brudder Bones. 

“What was it, Will?” said I, tremblingly. 
“ What did you see?” 

“Why, I saw a dead woman’s arm lying on a 
rock, with the upper part of it in the water.”” 

«“O, Will, let’s run home, and—” = Irrepres- 
sible tears choked off the remainder of the 
sentence. 

“No,” said Will, “ I'll tell you what we'll do. 
We'll run over to Mrs. Smith’s, and ieii Wash 
and Bob abont it.” 

I had no objection to this plan. I wanted to 
get away from the dead woman’s arm, or at least 
to get somewhere where I would have more 
company; and the sooner the better. We ac- 
cordingly started at full speed for the Widow 
Smith’s, and having duly arrived there, told our 
story. Wash and Bob, young fellows of perhaps 
eighteen and twenty vears of age, at once agreed 
to go back to the cave with us and examine the 
We soon reached it. 





corpse, if there was one. 
Being afraid to remain on the outside alone, I 
very unwillingly entered with the others. Bob 
Smith went straight up to the object which Will 
supposed to be a woman's arm, and lifted it up. 
It proved to be a woman's sleeve, but there was 
noarm in it. The whole dress was there, and it 
had been wrapped up ina tight bundle, with a 
woman's hat, and a black plume of ostrich 
feathers. The bundle had been tied with a bit of 
twine, to one end of which a large stone had 
apparently been attached. The loop which had 
enclosed it was still there, though the stone had 


fallen out. Is had probably been hastily and im- 


| perfectly faste ned, and the force of the eddy had 


eventually disengaged it 

I may ‘as well state bere that experiments which | 
were sherwitda made disproved the popular idea 
that when anything was sacked into the whirl- 





pool it disappeared forever. Any ot 


objet, the | 


specific gravity ot which was hot materially } 
ereater than that of water, when ¢! frown into the 
centre of the pond, was always e) ected again, and 
sooner or hater found its w ay to the shore This 


had no doubt been the 


the weight of the stone had coased w operate 
Upon it. : 


vurse of the buadle, afier 


After some little consultation, it was unani | 
mously resolved that the new dis: every should be j 
conveyed, with all its appurtenances, to Mr Bol 

ling, Charles Hyde's priveipal lawyer, Accord 
ingly we all started for the village, found Mr 
Bolling in his oftice, and placed the bundle in his | 
hands. He immediately proceeded to examine 
it, Opening and spreading out all the articles, and 
as he did su, a letter fell out, which had Leen 
rolled wp in the very centre of the bundle. Mr. 
Bolling seized the letter eagerly, and opened it, 
Though it was quite wet, it had been so far 
shielded from the action of the water as to have 
its legibility fully preserved. 1 can remember as 
if it was yesterday the look of triamph which grad- 
ually overspread the lawyer's countenance as he 
read it, 


We all knew that it must contain some 
important revelation. 

“ Boys,” said Mr. Bolling, turning to Will 
Connor and myself, “ you have found a treasure. 
This letier will certainly save the lite of Charles 
Hlyde. 
to his mother. 


You shail be the first to carry the news 
He wrote a few lines on a slip of paper, and 
handed it to us. We took it, and started full 
speed tor the widow's dwelling, boih of us 
screaming, with all the lung-power we possessed : 
“ Charley Hyde is sute! Charley Hyde is safe !"” 
At her father’s gate we encountered Linda 
Walden. She was terribly agitated, and whea 
she attempted to speak to us she could not artic- 
ulateasingle word. Will put Mr. Bolling’s note 
open, in her hand. She trembled so violently 
that it was some time before she could read the 
following words : 
“Dear Mapam:—I have this moment ob- 


tained unquestionable proof of your sou’s 
innocence, no, Bowne.” 


Having at last ascertained their meaning, she 
put her handkerchief to her eyes, and tottered, 
rather than walked, into the house. 

Mrs. Hyde was walking in her garden, with 
her eyes fixed upon the ground. Will spoke to 
her twice before she noticed him. At length she 
turned towards us, and languidly reached out her 
hand to take the note. Never, even on a death- 
bed, did I see a living creature so much like a 
corpse as she was. So despairing, so utterly woe- 
begone was the expression of her face, that it was 
hard to believe that the light of happiness could 
ever visit it again; and such was her apathy and 
self-absorption, that I believe that if a house had 
been falling upon her, she would not have quick- 
ened her pace in order to avoid it. 

When she first read the note, she appeared for 
some time to be unable to comprehend its mean- 
ing. When she did fully apprehend it, she al- 
most went crazy. She laughed and cried in 
the same breath; caught Will and me in her 
arms, and kissed us frantically more than a 
dozen times, and then suddenly started, bare- 
headed as she was, to run to the jail; bat her 
strength failed her, and she sank fainting to the - 
ground. Will and I were very much perplexed 
and frightened ; but, fortunately, a neighbor of 
Mrs. Hyde’s, Miss Wolly Siaw, bad witnessed 
all that occurred, and came to her assistance, 
She helped Mrs Hyde into the house, at the same 
time asking a hundred questions, and never wait- 
ing for an answer to one of them. The poor 
widow had to be put to bed, and Will and I, 
greatly to our relief, were immediately dismissed. 

The letter found in the bundle was written by 
an unusually smart and handsome quadroon girl, 
who had disappeared from the village some time 
before. It had no signature, but the writing was 
well known to Mr. Bolling and to a number of 
others. It was as follows : 


“T can’t put my neck in a halter, or even run 
the risk of the penitentiary—not even for your 
sake, Mr. Overton. Besides, 1 would be alinost 
sure to be known, particularly as you have been 
playing the part of the lady with the ostrich 
feathers yourself, and being (though a little man) 
fully a head taller than 1 um, everybody would 
know that it was not the same person. You can 
do the thing yourself easy enough, if you have 
the pluck. 1 have enclosed the note for Hyde. 
I had to disguise my hand, for he bas seen my 
writing. Send it tu him through the post office, 
He will be sure w go. You must have Linda at 
the cave a little before the specified time, and 
have the dress hid somewhere close by, and all 
ready, 80 that you can slip it on over your own 
clothes in a minute or two. When she sees 
Hyde come and take up the handkerchief, she 
will be so much excited, and so busy watching 
for the lady, that she will never notice a few 
minutes absence on your part. Slip away as 
soon as you see Hyde approaching, put on the 
gown, bonnet, ete.—the darkness will hide mac- 
c@acies—and then walk boldly in after him. 
Have a cord and rock all ready, as 1 told you; 
pull off your disguise, wrap it up, tic the re to 
it, and throw it into the pond with as much of a 
splash as you can make, at the same time seream- 
ing murder in as loud a falsetto as you can mus 
ter. Then steal sottly back to your place by her 
side. By that time she will be half scared to 
death, and in no condition to scrutinize your ae- 
tions. Hyde will not stay long in the cave after 
he hears the scream; and after he comes out you 
must pretend to watch for the woman, who will 
never appear. If I] were you 1 wouldn't try tw 
do anything more than create a suspicion in Lin 
da’s mind. There is no use in making the thing 
public. But you hate Hyde so devilishly that L 
believe you would hang him if you could 
dislike the man, excessively, tor reasons which 
I don’t choose to communicate, bat 1 have no 
desire to see him broaght to the gallows, and I 
know it will be safer not to attemyt it.’ 


This letter of course established the innocence 
of Charley Hyde, and steps were at once token 
Neither Overton nor his accom- 
va ley 


discovered that he 


for his release 
plice were ever seen or heard of in the 
again. When 
could make po impression u 


the former 
von Linda, he lef: the 


place, and subsequently went to Earope, waoich 











was the last news we had of him. From first to 
last, no one suffered more in the affair than poor 
Linda bere continaed to be «i neme be- 
tween her and her lover for mor 
but they finally made it ap, ant! 
wife, about eighteen months afiur 


the cave. 
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pool it disappeared forever. Any object, the 
specific gravity of which was not materially 
greater than that of water, when thrown into the 
centre of the pond, was always ejected again, and 
sooner or later fuund its way to the shore. This 
had no doubt been the course of the bundle, after 
the weight of the stone had ceased to operate 
upon it. 

After some little consultation, it was unani- 
mously resolved that the new discovery should be 
conveyed, with all its appurtenances, to Mr. Bol- 
ling, Charles Hyde's principal lawyer. Accord- 
ingly we all started for the Village, found Mr. 
Bolling in his office, and placed the bundle in his 
hands. He immediately proceeded to examine 
it, opening and spreading out all the articles, and 
as he did so, a letter fell out, which had been 
| rolled wp in the very centre of the bundle. Mr. 
Bolling seized the letter eagerly, and opened it. 
Though it was quite wet, it had been so far 
shielded from the action of the water as to have 
its legibility fully preserved. I can remember as 
if'it was yesterday the look of triumph which grad- 
ually overspread the lawyer’s countenance as he 
read it. We all knew that it must contain some 
important revelation. 

“ Boys,” said Mr. Bolling, turning to Will 
Connor and myself, “ you have found a treasure. 
This letier will certainly save the life of Charles 
Hyde. You shall be the first w carry the news 
to his mother.” 

He wrote a few lines on a slip of paper, and 
handed it to us. We took’ it, and started full 
speed for the widow's dwelling, buth of us 











(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE SHADOW 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


I stoop with my companion on the shore of 
the Niagara, down the steep bank of which I 
had carefully guided him, at his earnest request. 
Hiis eyes were fixed earnestly upon the stream, 
and so intently did he continue to gaze upon the 
waters which whirled dizzily almost at our feet, 
that I forbore to disturb him with the question 
which I had often before hesitated to ask. But 
my eyes were directed as steadfastly towards his 
face, as were his towards the wild scene before 
him ; and, in truth, he formed a striking picture, 
as he stood there by my side, leaning thought- 
fully upon his staff, his long white hair stream- 


gloomy shadow flickering wearily about his wan 
face. Ah—threescore years and ten had not 
passed him lightly by ; the feet that thus tottered 
on the brink of the grave, must have wandered 
through paths of sorrow and distress, and the 
finger of Time alone would never have graven 
that brow so deeply with wrinkles! 

The casual inspection of the old man’s face, 
naturally sugested these reflections ; but beyond 
this, [ recalled the faint remembrance of having 
at some time heard a story relating to the long 
life-sorrow of Wilson Webber—the name of my 


ON THE HEART OF WILSON WEBBER. 


ing back over his shoulders, and a painfal, | 


| child; but he heard me through, shook my hand 
| earnestly, and gave me a hearty godspeed. 

“*Good-by, then, Will,’ said he. ‘Perhaps 
you are a little wild with these notions of yours ; 
but I see you are sincere, and I wont try to dis- 
suade you. Keep your heart unspotted from 
the wickedness of the world, my boy; and 
whether you come back or not, don’t forget us. 


| Good-by !’ 


“Tt was a comparatively easy matter to part 
with the boatman; but as I met Minnie upon 
the threshold, my courage almost died. She 
placed her hands upon my shoulders, and threw 
an eloquent look of grief and entreaty into my 
face, from her great brown eyes. 

“*Will, you can’t go!’ she faltered. ‘You 
must stay—TI know you will, for my sake!’ 

“*Ttis for your sake that I must go, Minnie,’ 
I replied ; and in answer to her mute inquiry, I 
unfolded to her all my hopes and longings. Child 
though she was, she perfectly comprehended all 


a feeling almost maidenly, as I spoke of the re- 
lations which I hoped, in fature, to bear to her. 

“* You will return, then ” was her murmured 
question. : 

“*T will—if you, Minnie, will promise to be 
to me all I have wished.’ 

“ There was the innocent warmth of the child, 
in the embrace with which she «clasped my neck, 
but the devotion of the maiden, in the whispered 
words: ‘Yes, dear Will, yes!’ My heart was 
too full for utterance ; hastily returning her kiss, 


| 
| I meant to convey ; and her lashes drooped with 
| 
| 





—— 


sound seemed to afford © desolate aspect, con- 
genial t@ the old man’s broken heart. 

“Let us go,” he said; and I offered my arm 
for him to lean upon. “ Itis fifty years ayo, to 
night, and this is the fiftieth time T have visited 
the spot. A few more Visits—a very few—and 
my cares will be over!” 

« But what of the boatman, Minnie’s father ?”* 
I asked. 

“ Nothing—except that he hecame insane, up- 
on that terrible night. Where he is now, I know 
not; he must have died long since.” * * * 

The old man’s story passed from my mind; 
but being lately in the vicinity of its scene, curi- 
osity and re-awakened interest led me to revisit 
it. I found a newly-made grave near the door 
of the deserted cottage; and my surmises would 
assuredly have indicated its occupant, even with- 
out the assistance of the wooden slab which some 
pious hand had raised at the head of the grave, 
and inscribed with thewords: “ Wilson Webber, 


that the old man had made but one v 


companied him ; and that he yielded up his lite 
upon the very spot which had been the scene alike 
of his hopes and sorrows. 

THE DOG OF ORTE. 


1709, when the wheat, Olives, vines and fruit-trees 
were frozen in France, the wolves committed 





the river subsequent to that upon which I ac- | 


In the severe and t00 memorable winter of 


frightful ravages in the interior of that country, | 
and even attacked men. One of these ferocious | 


OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNICN?»>:- 


A DODGE TO CATCH GREENHORNS. 


Here is a “ good dodge,” of which let greedy 
greenhorns beware. A gentleman of proposess 
ing appearance arrives at a well-patronized coun 
try hotel. He drives a fine horse, which he de 
livers into the hands of the ostler. While the 
animal is feeding, he takes his ease in the har- 


| room and is soon on terms of familiarity with 


the other guests. It is soon evident that he has 
a weakness, He drinks freely, and a few glasses 
serve to fuddle him. He grows friendly and 
hilarious; treats generously ; and indulges in 
Various extravagances indicative of intoxiwation 

In the meantime, another traveller drops in, 
and gravely wirnesses his performances. “It's a 
shame,” he says, “ to see a well-dressed man be 
have in that way. He looks like a gentleman— 
if he was only sober. He has got money, but 
will lose it; and he ought to lose it.” Sure 
enough, the first traveller soon shows symptoms of 
parting with his fands in the most foolish man- 
ner He would light his cigar with a bank-note, 
but the sober traveller prevents him, with a just 
rebuke for his folly. 

“Come, then,” said the tipsy one, “tell ye 





| what I'll do. I'll make a bet with any man 
tat. 73.” Inquiry confirmed my suspicions, | 
edna any 4 ss ° | takes the coin from his pocket, and places it un- 


that’s willing. Here’s a half-sovereign ''—he 


der his heel on the floor— I'll bet there's a hai- 
sovereign under my heel--hurrsh for a wager!” 

He gives a drunken whirl on his foot. The 
half-sovereign slips from under it. ‘The moral 
traveller, observed by every one except the psy 


| man, picks up the coin, and passes it to the bar- 


tender, with the remark: “’Twould serve him 
right to bet with him now, and win his money ” 

At that bait, avarice and simplicity easily snap. 
The inebriate once more stamps bis foot on the 
floor, and offers to bet large sums thaf there is a 
half sovereign under his heel. The bet is taken 
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screaming, with all the lung-power we possessed : 

“Charley Hyde is sate! Charley Hyde is safe !’ 

At her father’s gate we encountered Linda 
Walden. She was terribly agitated, and when 
she attempted to speak to us she could not artic- 
ulateasingle word. Will put Mr. Bolling’s note 
open, in her hand. She trembled so violently 
that it was some time before she could read the he never changed the direction of his gaze, and 
following words : he seemed not unaware of my presence. He was 
evidently soliloquizing. 

“The river is wide, here—very wide,” he said; 
Jxo. BoLuine.” “so wide, that the opposite bank ‘is indistinct, 

Having at last ascertained their meaning, she 
put her handkerchief to her eyes, and tottered, 
rather than walked, into the house. 

Mrs. Hyde was walking in her garden, with 
her eyes fixed upon the ground. Will spoke to 
her twice before she noticed him. At length she 
turned towards us, and languidly reached out her 
hand to take the note. Never, even on a death- 
bed, did I see a living creature so much like a 
_ | corpseasshe was. So despairing, so utterly woe- 
' | begone was the expression of her face, that it was 
hard to believe that the light of happiness could 
ever visit it again; and such was her apathy and 
self-absorption, that I believe that if a house had 
been falling upon her, she would not have quick- 
ened her pace in order to avoid it. 


—two or three spectators, willing to turn an 
; ' beasts, after having broken a window, entered a | honest penny. putting up their money in sums 
te be ae little bandle to my back, and 1 thatched cottage in the forest of Orte, hard by from tive to twenty sovereigns. The bar-keeper 
grasping my stick more firmly, I strode manfully | Angouleme. ‘Two ¢hildren, one six and the oth- | holds the stakes. “Then the drunken man, in- 
forth. Pausing, at a little distance from the cot- | er eight years old, lay asleep waiting the return stantly sobered, seats himself, pulls off his boots, 
¥ tage, I looked back ; Minnie was standing in the of their mother, who ah ye to gather oe and takes from under his stocking a second half- 
might draw the narrative from the lips of the old | goorway, looking s fully af , wood to make a fire with, ing no resistance, | sovereizn. Of course, he pockets the stakes, and 
himself : : Corway, looking sorrowlully after me. 2ears | the wolf leaped upon the bed to devour the ten- | he and the moral traveller ride off together.— 
man himse f, when he cornmenced to speak, in @ | filled my eyes, as I walked rapidly away ; and in | der prey. Seized with a sudden fright, these | Jondon paper. 
voice hardly audible ; not to me, certainly, for | the sad enthusiasm of the moment, I resolved to | two boys slipped under the mattress, and there 
' ; F i lay flat without breathing. So near the flesh, 
n y ' 2 . 
move heaven and earth, if necessary, to win her! and not being able to reach it immediately, the HOOD’S PECULIARITIES. 
=. murderous animal became more excited ; he be- : F . rs 
“Five years, almost to a day, had elapsed | gan to tear the blanket and all the bed-clothes to ange we have an 1 2 et yen 
since my departure from the cottage, when I | shreds. Weak as these obstacles were, never- ulan ¥! ork pp poyhenitie poy pag 
again stood by it, and nervously, almost fearfully, theless, they — <= pth. - = boys’ lives. grotesque. Rabelais had acertain hageness in it, 
and T cannot separate the objects upon it from | rapped at the door. I could detect no changes While the enraged wolf sought them, an enor | Wiicn Hood did not have and did not need 
“h oth . si mous mastitf (which had foliowed their mother, Othe ved caudak ied in tia cant f 
each other—snd deep—how deep! Ah, and | in the appearance of the old, familiar scene; the | js mistress into the wood) came up now in time % vk ag <i ee " at oe peotir: eis ee Bedi  Bapllns a J. H. ROBINSON 
how deceit . ‘ . 3 J de s is seles pac us by...... eee 0 
how deceitful are these rolling waters; how they | cottage was the same, unchanged in a solitary | to deliver them. ‘Phe dog caught the scent at pon ig he t " Sent, Shakspeare ond THE RED REVENGER: or, Tux Prnare Kino ov Tue 
run, just above, in a stl unbroken current, to | feature—the landscape around it was the same— | Some distance from the — to — the vil- | Mitton. But in the intermingling of the grotesque Fionipas. This tale of the Guif and its letande le one 
break and change into a treacherous vortex! | and there ran the noble river, even as when I last  nippersrayhaie ts a 7 Foi Prac ge and terrible, and in the intinite diversification of Se bese ches eee cootiet wap weanetined be- 
Over what wealth of human victims do they | viewed it; but—my heart sank at the thought— | a lion and fell on the enemy, which now crouch. | M#e™_a8 united, not only has Hood no equal, but tween the Spaniards of Cubs and the desperate pirates 
sweep ; what cene } . : : Pas 2 bed arse vs Nee | no rival. In some few marked and outward who infested the reas in its vicinity some three centu- 
weep ; what generous hearts have been stilled in | what changes might not have visited the inmates | ed into a corner. Seizing the cowardly wolf by directions of his genius he may have imitator®; ries ago. Written for us by....... NED BUNTLINE 
their fatal embrace !” of the cottage? My queries, however, were cut | the throat, he d him to the door, and | i7: inthis magical alchemy of sentiment, thought, | THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tax Wap Curerrain. A 
Ul ; ; ‘ . . 4 strangled him upon the road. Let any one pic- a : | See : Phin Moravian Tale. This is a highly interesting story of by- 
€ paused, as he observed how intently I lis- | short by the opening of the door; the boatman ture to himself the frightful state of the poor passion, fancy and imagination, the secret of his 
tened to every word which he thus unconsciously | himself stood before me, peering, with the aid of yn 
uttered; and after a moment’s hesitation, he 
1 ’ 
continued, 


venerable companion—which, faint though it 
was, occurred to me almost without effort, as ‘I 
observed his emotion, in looking upon the river. 
And I was thinking of some plan by which I 


Written for us by MAJOR FC. HUNTER. 
| THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirveon rae Wixe This famous 
sea story Has passed to its serenté edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
| delight. The intsiesey of the plot and the vividness of 
| the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorive author 
| having surpased himeelf in this delightful story of the 
| sea aad its romantic associ«tions. 
| Written for us by....,... LIRUTENANT MURRAY 
| THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tut Gaaxnee’s Prot. 
| This is a story of the Celestia! Empire, and in « vein of 








romance highly fnteresting, furnishes many tllustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of the 
story is brimaing with novel and startling incident 
ritten expressly for us by. BYLVANUS CO Jn. 
THE RUINED ABBEY: or. Tue Girsevs oF Forest 
Hitt. This is a tale of the olden time, during the 2 
of Charles I1., when portions of England, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the locale of the wandertn, 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme 
never failing incident and enture. 1t is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delines! 





“Dear Mapam:—I have this moment ob- 
tained unquestionable proof of your sou’s 
innocence. 














- . gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
SI : her feet | Mhoratory was his alone; no other man has dis- liar to the period of history whieh it describes. It te 
. mother on her return home. ne sees BE ser feet | covered it, and no other man, as he did, could > one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
a lamp, into the face of the bearded man before | a dead wolf; her dog covered with blood ; the ase it. Bat he worked in the purely ideal als ef which has given him such vast popularity. This 
him, evidently not re’ izi He had | Children no more. Having a presentiment of | ip ye gi i rork ic: he Weekes ail lo tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
oie os - pace tae , ’ y not recognizing me. e@ hac What wes passing—his mistress’s distress—the it he did not work supremely, he worke ell, lished in London. By........SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
= ae: if you will,” said he, addressing | changed, too, as well as I; his hair was almost dog came forward with an energetic solicitude, pod ie certify ne: oe ccen aiumiaaman THE ARKANSAS RANGER: Red! berg Qarivelica 
me, “a i si i ; . F : ree : ct d particalarly vu) p D B WOODSMAN vivid story of Kast and West, . 
> " will tell you the simple story of an | gray, and his step had lost its firmness; but and, returning to the bed, he dives his head sever- Fairtes,” And when aroused—bat that was rare- in plot and character resent is the eleventh edi- 
old man’s heart. You noticed the cottage by the | when he at last came to know me, he seized my | al times under the mattress, seeming to say to her ly—he could wield a burningly satigic pen, and tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
road, a8 we came down the bank ? It is tenantless | hand with all of his old heartiness, and almost she would tind there what was most precious. | ¥ % 



































p Abe ; , : beet selling book we have ever ixsued from this es- 
Ti ti aching the bed in tears, stretch- with manly indignation and impassioned scorn Saelnueons, oad the sue Sbich the author considers 
Wnenaet ve - - now, and gone to ruin and decay ; yet time was, dragged me inside the door. Bangs ae be: yor kl oe boys She bastly wield it i os the a _— the _ his best. By.............. LIKUTENANT MURRAY, 
. rst read the note, she appeared for ni ‘ ae . . . fe. : rant, as his letter to a certain pious lady and his RAND: or, Tux Buccanese anp THe Carni- 
‘ Ret < rgalie a ie a . a. : when it sheltered warm and noble hearts. It was, “* You have not forgotten us, Will—I knew | withdraws them. One moment more and they | & Gas to thas Wilson” beat sedclows vihee— HILDEBRI Sieitian steny. of perpen Yaron ice cage 
rE some time una e to comprehen i mean. fifty years ago—fifty long, weary years—the you would not,’ were his eager words. ‘No won- | would have been suffocaed. As soon as they.| 7. Henry Giles. striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
* | ing. When she did fully apprehend it, she al- home of a boatman, whose name I need net re- | der I did not know you; but you're welcome, ee —_  — op —" agian ee re prorrgy nn Ahern hye on weeien dhe os seen 
most went crazy. She laughed and cried in peat, and his only child, Minnie, as she was call- |"my boy. And how abou’ rine | Of their perils, how the wolf entered, and how by Dumas’s most famous narrative—the reader 
. S a . t your old dreams, Will? sd peg te Mae manny Mey roa 
© | the same breath; caught Will and me in her ~_— ed ; ‘and this cabin was aleo my home. I was he added with an Pr look. ‘Mone you they wore saved. —BieesTvavelier. 6 eae by A AA ws Se uety AUSTIN C.D ubick, 
’ | arms, and kissed us frantically more than a younger than you, and a mere boy in years and, | come back to fulfil them ?” : Vv. GING. PR ey been ee yop ae pose tee THE ROYAL KACHT: b Beary) ran Wantoct é 
A : ‘ kh , 
k dozen times, and then suddenly started, bare- experience, when I was first cast abroad upon “*Most certainly I have; I am rich now— A gentleman was raited upon in his shop by | jron is run in the melted state into the moulds, peat aaa saventare. tie. Cau has Foestripiveen Spe 
k headed as she was, to run @o the jail; but her the wide world, and left to its mercies. Contact | and you may rely upon it, all that 1 planned | * superbly attired oe whom he — ~~ and thus forms are cast of this material. ‘This Irma om age helen dl ape Sevelaticn 
ae : set hs . ame ‘ : y hint c 8 shy as suvge ing se ~entt into th . y 
a strength failed her, and she sank fainting to the - with it, and its miseries, soon embittered my | when a boy, shall be now accomplished !’ esa seg Sih. "The lady, after lifdng ees e ee — the mage cy tested by its passing through sven edition 
| ground. Will and I were very much perplexed P youthful spirit; it was an experience too severe “T wished to say more; but the question which | a veil which hid a norunhandsome face, intimat- all in ons plece! In case of a “aeeal somel o gant canis 2c. Heenan an no Sanaa 
= ont bs ag Me sec a a < for my boyish heart, and I grew sick and weary | I wished to ask, died upon my lips. Foolish | ed ina style corresponding with a — that | be protected by iis hae shot-proof This story of our Rev aan one of uch 
rs. e’s, Miss Vo Shaw, had witness: ife itself. » > i 2 > : hearing there was a vacancy in the gentieman’s lates, of course the mould would be made thic! interest, and narrates with vivid and lifelike effect some 
4 yde’s, y » if of life itself. Tt was merely a careless longing fears, perhaps they were; but I could not help prareg ghe desired # be p deotoer by him ss 0 pose oe oo ——— pes ag one re Gt ha niae ot tanh Geanhtel Veriea; Sebi Pome a 
E all that occurred, and came to her assistance, for change, at this period of my lite, which led | entertaining a suggestion that this fair fabric of house-maid ship in a bath. fad chee ook and ccsguiag every inch 6 svidier, ond tte is eminently « military ro- 
> : > de al . ‘ fs M ° r a snip are, . OCR, . 4 ould th tten at the tap of the @ 
\ She helped Mrs Hyde into the house, at the same me to this wild spot, and _the house of the boat- | happiness which I had shaped for myself, might The gentléman stated that his “ better half” | or zincing her by the electroplate process.— mAvritten | tr we ts: es HEN PRERLEY POOKE 
, | time bgp, a hundred questions, and never wait- man. For the first time in all my wayfarings, I | be dashed down, even when near its completion. | was at her cena the suburbs, ‘The follow- | Seventific American. THE CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tas Sanen's Poo 
i . y i spi i . " . 7 i i ens ; THGE. # tale o! on ocean, and phaser o 
, | ing for an answer to one of them The poor was kindly and hospitably received; and my | These fears, however, were but momentary ; the Se oO aquerulous and dissatisfied lish and East Indian incident, is the most captivating 
widow had to be put to bed, and Will and I, heart instantly warmed towards the humane boat. | garrulous boatman mentioned the name I most Pe rien Sy cds te the counnry-—<init > ii fi ’ 3 fea story we bave ever lscued. It has the tre Benet of 
greatly to our relief, were immediately dismissed. man and his little daughter. I had related to | wished him to speak. would be so inconeeilont. House ues a cpartment. fader ng aad : dooy LVANU ‘COBB, P 4 
k The letter found in the bundle was written by them my story, which needed no other confirm- “*Minnie will be overjoyed to see you,’ he Gentleman—Bat then we could remove to ~~ 
p an unusually smart and handsome quadroon girl, ation than my careworn, emaciated face and | said. ; 


THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tue Beice or Mapa. 
‘She is . ; oa) town. . ; - ry 
She is a tall, handsome girl now—almost Servant girl—And the washing, I am given to [Prepared for The Flag our of Union. } 
understand, is done athome, which Ldon’t much | Economical Bread. 
ike. Only the coarse bran te be removed from the flour; of 
Gentleman—But then we could give that out. | this take five pounds, and boil it in rather more than four 


who had disappeared from the village some time 
. f before. It had no signature, but the writing was 
“, | well known to Mr. Bolling and to a number of 
f 

others. It was as follows : 





lustreless eyes, and their sympathies were readily 
enlisted for me; and days and weeks passed in- 
Sensibly by, and found me still beneath the roof 


a lady—and she speaks of you often. She has 
never forgotten you, Will.’ 


“* Where is she?” J impatiently asked. ‘ Tell 


v 

ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love aad intrigue, it 
has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
cessful delineator of the affections who has written im 


the present ceatury. Editions of this story have been 
. . hi a a iasued both in Spanish aud French 
; of the cottage. It was a home, although a hum- | her that I have come; you know how anxious I Servant girl—And are there any children § gallons of water, no Cheat whan permetly smooth you Rave Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
‘3 bie one; and for the time, I desired nothing | must be to see her again.’ i Gentieman—Seven. three gullons and three quarts of bran water clear; with 
d “T can’t put my neck in a halter, or even run , ’ ad ver again, 


q | the risk of the penitentiary—not even for your Teor: 

sake, Mr. Overton. Besides, 1 would be alinost ‘But my strange pride of spirit would not 
sure to be known, particularly as you have been permit me to remain where there was a possibil- 
© | playing the part of the lady with the ostrich ity that I might be an intruder; and it was to 

teathers yourself, and being (though a little man) ce ce Gaal ae 
fully a head taller than 1 am, everybody would test the feelings of my new friends towards me, 
know that it was not the same person. You can that Lone morning announced my intention of 
do the thing yourself easy enough, if you have bidding them farewell. If I had harbored a 
n | the pluck. I have enclosed the note for Hyde. doubt on the subject, it was quickly removed ; 
s | Lhad to disguise my hand, for he has seen my ha dranailatve. le Saat . 
1 | Writing. Send it td him through the post-office. the impulsive little dang’ ter threw her aris 
fe will be sure to go. You must have Linda at around my neck, and with tears in her eyes, 
declared that I should not leave them ; while the 
father said, with a smile: 


> Servant girl (in great excitement, and half in- 
“* You shall see her soon, my boy,’ the boat- | clined to faint) —Seven children ! 
man replied, with his old smile. ‘She crogsed , Gentionan Bay then, to oblige you we could 
fic . Pa a rown a few of them. 
v 3 y . 
the " er, this afternoon, to visit a sick person; ‘The lady servant turned upon her heel, and 
but she promised to return before dark. Some- swept away from the premises with the air of 
thing has detained her ; she will be here presently.’ | Cleopatra. £ 
n —— OOD 
“The load fell from my heart,,and my spirits wo 
ascended to their wonted level. For a while I 4 nrg Bae MAR. 1 litwed 
longer I listene ’ - account a pure, intelligent, and well-bre 
ger I listened to the talk of the boatman; but woman, the most attractive, object of vision and 
when he left the room for 2 moment, I stepped | contemplation in the world. As mother, sister appear quite new again. 
without the door, and turned my eyes to the river, | und wife, such a woman is an angel of grace and 
The moon was at her full, and I had no difficulty | goodness, and parse vgn be the home ~_ 
: i sons A ; rt y her presence. 8 
in distinguishing a boat, just putting o is sanctified and go invites i " 
. nag g sec J P g out from an element of society she Invites into finest de- * Daocing Feather,” which it also dou in interest 
the opposite shore, ‘There was but one person | monstrations all shat i8 good in the heart, and Written expressly for us by......J. H. INGKAHAM 
in it, besides the rower, and that, a female figure; | shames or pow a — all she 7 meat of cocoannuts, and boil it balf an hour in water THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER : . Fring Ensouse 
vi y i i ‘i . ing and despica' vere may be more o} . ho : or THe Bowmen Watp We pene of this story are 
—— ioe — _— ae em og a amen and of glory inthe higher developments ee es amy 2 sl On: Buy Hanan Aad dnt 36 by to laid mataly in Vewice and in the mountain forest om the 
expectancy, I walked quickly down to the edge ere . 1 are! tal ae f God Then skim off the oil into a small vessel, whence you can boundary of Kobemia. and depicts incidents of thrilling 
f th i of manhood, cies “4 woe : ‘ pour it or skim it again to separate the water. The water nerve and inte It ie just the kind of romance im 
of the water, and stood where I am now stand- | most delights to show the beauty of holiness and icin ta avaoneaied by tall c toll which Mr. Cobb exceis, and bas been pronounced eu- 
ing. My eyes were steadfastly fixed upon the | the sweetness of the love of which he is the intin- Nee eee ie a J aes a Re , perior to Cooper's faaous story of the Breve, the scenes 
boat; I feared that some misf » mi ite source. At is forthis reason that a girl or a | meds on & large ccnle by resping the caletence Bee by ps lla —cheny wig = 
ichedls , © misfortune might yet young woman is a very sacred thing tome = It mechinery, and then pressing out the oll, a# sperm oil ia pore pr ue 4 ® Q BB, Jn 
intervene between mys e de 7, Bet ; = alll : vut, by placing the pulp in stout 3 b- Fou : or, Heamioxe or 81 A 
yself and the dear one who is for this reason that 4 silly young woman or a | Pressed cut, by placing the pulp in stout bags, and eu THE Komance of the Continent depicts scenes of 
ing character in the cities of Pare and Veniee during 
the middle of the lastcentury It will be remembered 
that Major Hanter was rent abroad by the War Depart. 
ment of the United States a few years sipre Of & tour of 
observation awong European fortifications. and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were of tained in France and Italy 
Written expressly for ue by Meson FC HUNTER 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tus ‘ or mm. 
piemea. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
tinecali, in the heart of Funny Speim It ie the most 
facinating story of gipsey life ever publiched im this 
country, and though truthfal to life, be et meet start 
ling in wany of ite absorbing chapters 
Written expressly for ashy Da J H. ROBINSON 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Consvinatons oF Cuma. 
this knead fifty-six pounds of flour, adding salt and yeast A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Kiech in 


in the same way and proportions as for other b " adventure and in Cuban life, of « revolutionary charac- 
* : d ir r will ee th A begat ter. Mr. Barrington was for a considerable period int 
Thus made, flour will imbibe three quar's more of bran- the government service of Spain, and he leid the 
water than of plain—so that it not only produces a more 


9 of this beautifal tale in the Gem of the Caritbean 
nutritious substantial food, but makes an jocrease of one- Written for usby F. CLINTON BARRINGTON, 


fifth of the usual quantity of bread, whi-® is a saving of THE GMUCOLER: o*, poping Soe ton as 
., ww ackno oo be Db! 

one day's consumption out of iz. The same quantity of novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 

flour which, kneaded with water. produces sixty-nine 


and containing @ most a eeriae plot. It 
pounds eight ounces of bread, will in the above way make has been compared to Maryatt’s best sea novel, and bas 
eighty-three pound eight ounces. When ten days old, 


resched seven editions. It is a cnptivating tale from 
this bread put into the oven for twenty minutes wil! 


beginning toend. By....... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

ANCING STAR: or, Tur Sxvcotem oF tHe 
Cursareake. ‘This is a story of the Comet and the Bea, 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life It is the most popular 
ma tale that Professor am ever wrote, and hee 
exceeded in the number of ite editions bie famous 





the cave a little before’ the specitied time, and 
have the dress hid somewhere close by, and all 
y, | ready, so that you can slip it on over your own 
. clothes in a minute or two. When she sees 
Hyde come and take up the handkerchief, she 
will be so much excited, and so busy watching 
for the lady, that she will never notice a few 
s- | minutes absence on your part. Slip away as 
@ | Soonas you see Hyde approaching, put on the 
” | gown, bonnet, ete.—the darkness will hide inac- 
e@acies—and then walk boldly in after him. 
Have a cord and rock all ready, as 1 told you; 
h | pull off your disguise, wrap it up, tie the ro®k to 
it, and throw it into the pond with as much of @ 
to | Splash as you can make, at the same time scream- 
ing murder in as loud a falsetto as you can mus- 
ter. Then steal sottly back to your place by her 
re | side. By that time she will be half scared to 
ves | death, and in no condition to scrutinize your ac- 
ww | tions. Hyde will not stay long in the cave after 
he hears the scream; and after he comes out you 
saath quoted to: waseh for the women, whe — ly sought after. Simultaneous with the discov- 
pS | never appear. I were you 1 wouldn't try to ag a sian 

sd | do anything more than create a suspicion In Lin- ery, a great ambition possessed me; and as I 
ne | 4a’s mind. There is no use in making the thing dreamed over it, my purpose was strengthened 
public, But you hate Hyde so devilishly that i end cxalirmad. th wen, dangly, thadeatadintios 
believe you would hang him if you could. I 3 


Cocoanut Oil. 

A valuable oil for ointments, for burns, ete , or to use 
for the toilet. entirely inodorous and clear as water, can 
be made in the f llowing manner :— Grate Snely the white 





“«There's little danger of your going, Will, 
while Minnie holds you as tight as she does now ! 
But don’t think of leaving us, my boy—at least, 
not for the present—we have come to like you so 
well, we should be sorry to lose you.’ 

“So Tremamed, and made myself useful to 
the boatman in his labors on the river, passing 
my leisure hours with Minnie, and instructing 
her in the meayre knowledge which I had glean- 
ed by chance. I had at first regarded her as a 
warm-hearted, and somewhat handsome child, 
and nothing more; but as I studied her more 
closely, I was not slow in discovering in her the 
undeveloped germ of beauty, both of mind and 
body, which would one day cause her to be eager- 


. 
os 














sat in the stern, her hand carelessly playing in | vicious one makes me sigh or shudder. It is for | Jecting them to grent pressure. 
the water, unconscious of my presence. Nearer | this reason that I pry - T may write worthily 
I ‘ - imothy Titcom 
and nearer came the boat, until I could distin. | © YOUs pebeinina mes 
oneeoe 

guish the features of her beautiful face—and my 

excitement moved me to rashness: I called my 
name to her, over the water, calling her, also, by 
name. Fatal words! 








Making Vinegar. 
Vinegar is cheaply made. To eight gallons of clear 
rain-water add three quarts of molacees: put loto a good 








FIRE-BALLS AND METEORITES. . 
Mr. Dyer having stated that on the morning | ca#k; thake well » few times, then add two or three | 

of August Icha very loud explosion was heard | *poonsful of good yeast-cakes If in — pers the | 

I forgot that the boat was | in the neighborhood of Biacktriars, London, the | casks in the run; if in winter, near the chimney, where it | 

thin aegis » hei “lex he time, ~onversi ay warm. In ten or fifteen days add to this liquid a | 
nothing more than one of those frail birch canoes, sky being clear att S Conversatiun took | may | 
| 





which were then used a - place on the subject Of fire-bails and meteorites, | sheet of brown paper, torn in strips dipped in molasses 
“were then used upon the warers, and which | jn the course of which Mr. Ekman stated that | and good vinegar will be produced. The paper will, in 

required but a movement to be thrown from their daring a most violentthnderstorm, passing, over 

uncertain balance ; and, apparently, she also for- | a tract of land intersts ed by aracid stream, he | 








this way, form what ie called the “ motser, or life of 


fire-ba Vinegar | THE ARMORER OF TYRE: ©, Tue Onacae ano rvs 
e 0 out int " . aan : 8 ‘. i " re-bal " _— 7 _ Past Thie rom “of aociemt Tyre ie ome of th 
I | dislike the man, excessively, tor reasons which to go out into the world once more, andtdevore | got it. Recognizing my voice, she sprang up had distinctly as two ged ee fre Plum Pudding. | mane popular of Cobb's atesten, and paintes cory gles. 
»b | I don’t choose to communicate, but 1 have no a few brief years of toil co the acquisition of wealth | heedless of the warning cry of the man at the which he es.im proj oun 

it | desire to see him brought to the gallows, and I 


th jouds down inte the Water "The distance ot Take balf «a pound of four, half s pound of raisins ing picture of lite in that luxurious city It hee tee 
‘ ’ ‘ > clo’ q ‘ 
—not for myself, but for Minnie and her father. ‘ 








| 
| 
| 
< ter. « ‘ " t one! th aH 
me—and the next instant, while a shriek of hor- the balls struck the Waler, could not have been | and dried; use milk enough to «tir easily with « epon 





















} — draestiand and played tm nearly 
to x HOV oars—her hand was once waved jovously towards | the point where he stood from the point at which | stened and chopped and some currants washed picked eountsy, and has passed the T enae ll Ang ron 
p know it will be safer not to attempt it. My heart exulted over the idea that I might thus : . | fon. The Prewent ie the fon mit "shin - 
bes innoce’ . i 5 } J a od of suet chopped fine, « tesspoonful of hare poly |hetied ’ . ANLB . 
i i pay mv humble benefactor the debt, which my . } * - ata: 1 than 150 or 200 Yards. ‘The phenomenon | add balf a poao 
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Poet's Corner. 





THE WIDOW AND CHILD. 
BY ALPRED TENNYSON. 


Home they brought her warrior dead : 
She nor swooned, nor uttered cry ; 

All her maidens, watching. said, 

“She must weep, or she will die.” 


Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Called him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friend and noblest foe; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 


Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stept, 

Took a face-cloth from the face ; 
Yet she neither moved nor wept. 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 

Set his child upon her knee; 
Like summer tempest came her tears— 
‘* Sweet my child, I live for thee.” 


DESPAIR. 
Be it what it may, or bliss, or torment, 
Annihilation, and endless rest. 


Or some dread thing man’s wildest range of thought 
Hath never yet conceived, that change I ‘ll dare 
Which makes me anything but what I am. 

Joanna Batis. 


ENERGY. 
The wise and active conquer difficulties, 
By daring to attempt them—loth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
And make the impossibiiity they fear.—Rows. 





SOFT MUSIC. 
The mellow touch of music most doth wound 
The soul, when it doth rather sigh than a 
RRRICK. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE JEWETTS. 





BY E. 8. KENNETH. 

On the second day after my return home from 
college, where I had graduated as a physician, I 
took my gun and strolled away over the hills. 
Enjoying the balmy beauty of the evening, I 
sprang lightly over the rocks, whistling merrily 
or breaking into of song as the fancy 
took me. I paused at last on the edge of a cliff 
and looked away over the scene below. The 
broad stretch of smooth, green fields with streams 
of water like silver threads winding through 
them; the white walls of the distant village 
gleaming in the pale light of the vapory clouds, 
which were softly tinted by the rising sun; and 
the dark green groves of trees swaying in the 
fresh breezes, made a beautiful sight. As I stood 
mutely gazing, a large stone, displaced by a 
slight movement of my foot, rolled over the cliff. 
The noise of its fall was immediately followed 
by a cry of distress. I sprang forward and look- 
ed below. A little girl was crouching on the 
grass, and had probably been hurt by the stone. 
I burried down to her and found her sobbing 
violently. 

“ What is the matter, dear ?—are you hurt?” I 
asked. 

Ske raised one of the sweetest faces I ever saw, 
the blue eyes overflowing with tears. 

“ The stone—it hurt my foot,” she said, with 
quivering lips. 

I knelt down beside her, and removing the 
shoe and stocking found the little foot badly hurt. 

“You must go home,” I said. ‘ Where do 
you live ?” 

“In the old Burleigh house,” she replied. 

“The old Burleigh house!” I exclaimed, 
looking in astonishment at the neatly-dressed, 
delicate-looking child. The old building which 
had been unused for years, stood ona lonely 
side road, and had the reputation of being haunt- 
ed. At all events it was a crazy, weather-stained 
old place, and I thought could hardly be inhab- 
ited even by beggars. 

“Yes,” she replied. 
What shall I do?” 

“You must not try,” I answered. “If you 
will show me the way, I will carry you” 

She thanked me in a sweet, patient way, her 
little pale face working with pain, and I raised 
her in my arms and started down the lonely road. 
When we came to the old Burleigh house with 
its stained, stone walls covered by neglected look- 
ing vines, she pointed to a side door and said : 

“Do not stop to knock; you will frighten 
them.” 

Wondering at her words, I turned up the nar- 
row path which was slippery with fallen leaves, 
and passed in at the door-way where the ivy 
hang low in swinging festoons. The wide, bare 
hall was dark, and the house as silent and gloomy 
asatomb. Half believing that I had been mis- 
led by the child, I was about to ply her with 
questions, when the door opened and a lady 
came into the hall. She advanced a few steps 
towards me, then suddenly catching sight of me 
by the dusky light, she stopped and broke into a 
terrified cry. 

« What do you want ?—what do you want?” 
she asked, wildly. ‘‘ He is not here!” 

As I stepped forward into the light which pro- 
ceeded from the room sho had left open, the little 
girl cried hastily : 

“ Bertha—dear Bertha!” 

The lady hesitated a moment, looking at us in 
a bewildered way, and then came forward, her 
color changing at every breath. 

“Tbeg your pardon,” she said, interrupting 
me as I was about to speak. “You frightened 
me. What isthe matter? Floy, what does this 
mean ?” 

As she spoke she stepped back into the room 
she had just left, and motioned me to follow. I 
did so, and going to a lounge which stood at the 
further end of the dim, large, seantily-furnished 
apartment, laid the child upon it 

“ The little girl has met with a slight accident,” 
I said. “She has hart her foot. If you will 
allow me, I will examine and dress the wound.” 

“Are you a doctor t” she asked, eagerly. 

I bowed. 

“Tthank you—” 





“But I cannot walk. 








to foot. 
and saw that she was young and rather pretty, 
but had a sad, careworn look which was strange- 
ly at variance with her youthful appearance. 
Her slender figure was robed in a dressing-gown 
composed of some kind of fine, black, woolen 
stuff with a soft lining of crimson silk, and it 
struck me that so costly and rich a garment was 
out of place in that poor, desolate-looking room. 

“You are very kind,” she said at last, appa- 
rently dismissing some suspicion regarding me. 
“You will excuse my rudeness? Your sudden 
appearance startled me very much.” 

I replied in a few courteous words, and turned 
to the child as a relief to this strange scene. 
When I had bound up the swollen ankle I wrote 
a prescription for a lotion, and then turned to go. 

“T will call in the morning if you like,” I 
said, assuming a brief, professional air as the 
safest. 

“ Will it be necessary ?” she asked, quickly. 

“Tt will be best,” I answered. 

“Then you may call, if you will,” she said, 
simply. 

A bent, wrinkled woman who had been called 
in, and who was evidently a servant, went with 
me to the door. As I passed out, I glanced 
back and saw the young lady in her dark, rich 
dress kneeling by the lounge with her arms wound 
about the child, and for the first time I marked 
the resemblance between them. They were prob- 
ably sisters. I went home lost in wonder and 
full of unsatisfactory conjectures. In the even- 
ing when sitting alone with my good aunt, I 
approached the subject in a round-about way. 

“Law, yes,” said the good lady swaying back 
and forth in her rocking-chair and knitting rapid- 
ly. “‘Isn’t it strange about those folks? I didn’t 
know that you knew anything about it, Ernest.” 

“ What are their names?” I asked. 

“Well, they call them ‘the Jewetts’ about 
here,” she replied. ‘But it would be just like 
such strange-acting folks to take a false name, 
and for my part I believe they have. There is 
something curious and J think wrong about 
them.” 

“Where did they come from ?” I queried. 

“That’s something nobody knows,” she an- 
swered, shaking her head, ominously. ‘ They 
appeared in the old Burleigh house one fine 
morning, and the next day the old woman, who 


,is as deaf as an adder, came to the store and 


bought some provisions. I guess they live well, 
for all they stay in such a miserable place, for 
she carried home fresh eggs and meat, and every- 
thing which a body could want ; and Mr. Brown’s 
boy says that he has orders to carry them fruit 
from his master’s garden every morning.” 

“ How many of them are there ?” 

“ The Jewetts ?—only three—the young lady, 
and little girl, and old woman. Nobody knows 
how they get their living. They don’t have any- 
thing to do with any one. They can’t choose to 
live in that beggarly place of their own accord 
if they are rich, and if they are poor, what sup- 
ports them? Isn’t it strange ?” 

“ Very.” 

I was so impatient that I could hardly wait 
until a seasonable hour for visiting the old Bur- 
leigh house in the morning. I found the child 
feverish and weary with pain. The sprain would 
be a long, tedious affair I saw plainly. I made 
my visit suitably short, leaving with the convic- 
tion that by a sincere display of interest and care 
I had made a favorable impression un the young 
lady. 

Every morning for over a fortnight I called 
regularly, each day gaining a little vantage 
ground towards installing myself in the lady’s 
confidence and favor. And I succeeded in my 
aim. When the little girl could stand upon her 
hurt foot without pain, and I mentioned that she 
would need my services no longer, I saw that 
my words gave her sister as much pain as pleas- 
ure. She went with me to the door, and I took 
advantage of our being alone for a moment to 


say: 

f My feet have become so used to travelling 
this path every morning that you must not be 
surprised if they cling to old habits, and bring 
me here sometimes in spite of myself.” 

“ There never was any affectation about me, 
Mr. Richter, and I will say frankly that I should 
be very happy to see you occasionally,” she said, 
looking at me with her clear, beautiful eyes. 
“Your kindness to Florence has won my respect 
and esteem. But you must remember—” 

She paused suddenly, for I had ptessed the 
hand I had taken at my first words, and her eyes 
flashed open with a look half of surprise and half 
of bewilderment. A quick blush broke over her 
cheeks. 

“I have not been deceived in you? You will 
not oblige me to retract my words?” she stam- 
mered. 

“Upon my honor, no. Forgive my impulsive- 
ness. Let us pledge our friendship. Here ?” 

I broke a spray containing two crimson buds 
from a rosebush which grew beside the door, and 
dividing it, gave her one while I retained the 
other. She smiled and fastened it upon the 
bosom of her rich, black dress. 

“ Now good morning, my friend Bertha,” I 
said, taking her hand again. 

* Good morning, Ernest,” she replied, calling 
me for the first time by my Christian name. 
Pleased and smiling, I went away. 

I laid my bud upon a book on my toilet table 
when I got home, and being busily engaged all 
day and during the evening, I forgot it untii the 
morning. Then I found it a tull-blown rose! 
Was it an omen? My life had a new interest 
from that time. I did not dare think sometimes 
how happy I was. I never was dissatisfied and 
moody as I used often to be. When I grew tired 
and “blue,” as Bertha called it, I went and spent 
a few hours with her, and it always refreshed me. 
But I was obliged to be somewhat careful about 
the time of my visits, for the prying eyes of the 
village gossips were ever upon her, and their 
suspicions ever at work. 

One evening I called just at dusk, and finding 
the door open entered without announcing my- 
self. Bertha was alone in the great sitting-room, 
and my entrance startled her. I had before no- 
ticed her exceeding timidity and apprehension of 


She paused and eyed me searchingly from head | strangers. As she rose and gave me her hand I 


. oe 5 | 
I returned her scrutiny with interest, | 





— 
saw by the dim light chat she had been weeping. 
Thad made it a rule never to notice anything 
unusual about the family, and I was sure that 
this was one reason why she had so much confi- 
dence in me, but at the sight of her flushed face 
and quivering lips J could not help saying : 

“ Dear Bertha,” in a pleading, gentle tone. 

“Don’t, please! be yourself, Ernest,” she said, 
turning half away from me, and I respected her 
wishes. 

We stood by the window for a long time, in 
silence, she resting her face on her arm on the 
window sill, and [ looking at her by the moon- 
light and wondering at her strange, unprotected 
situation, and the courage which she displayed 
by remaining so fearlessly in the half-ruined old 
building which had had the reputation of being 
visited by spirits from the other world ever since 
I could remember, I glanced about the great, dark 
room and out into the wide, silent hall, and at 
that moment nothing seemed more probable. 
Involuntarily I shuddered. 

At that moment a sound was heard which sent 
a thrill of terror through my veins. It was a 
groan, apparently subdued by distance, but still 
an unmistakable groan! I felt my blood chill. 
I glanced at Bertha. She too had heard it, but 
her face did not betray the horror which I was 
sure was visible in mine. She only looked pale 
and anxious. Wicheut speaking, we listened. 
Suddenly the groan was repeated. I grasped 
her hand, almost panic-stricken, but she spoke 
quietly. 

“Stay here, Ernest, I will be back in a moe 
ment,” she said, and went quickly from the room. 

“Bertha!” I called after her, but the sound 
of her light footsteps had died away. Perhaps it 
was a shame to me, but I sprang from the room 
and walked up and down in the lonely road. I 
could not stay in that dreadful house. After 
awhile I went back tothe door and met Ber- 
tha as she came through the hall. 

“Are you going? good night,” she said, 
gently. 

1 looked at her in astonishment. 

“ Are you not afraid ? Let me stay with you,” 
I said. 

“ No—I am not afraid. Trust me, my friend,” 
and she went in and left me. 

When I saw her again it was nearly a fort- 
night afterwards. She was walking through the 
garden paths with her little sister, and wore a 
dress of delicate, blue lawn, with her shoulders 
and fair, slender arms covered by a gauzy, white 
lace. At sight of her in that costume, I was im- 
mediately impressed by what seemed a most in- 
consistent idea. Immediately I associated and 
confounded her identity with that of a beautiful 
and popular heiress whom I had seen in an opera- 
house some two years before. I could not be 
content to compare the two women and find out 
the points of resemblance, any more than I could 
compare myself with myself. They would only 
appear as all one. The face of the heiress I 
could only remember dimly, her name I could 
not recollect at all, but Isxperienced that feeling 
which consciousness of 
recalling, an ft ingle psrionce which a 
rare taste or odor sometiaes brings us—a sort of 
familiar discovery which we wonder at ourselves 
for not making before. This sensation grew so 
intense, that it almost alarmed me at last. 

“Twill tell Bertha,” I said to myself. 
will cure me of the fancy to hear her laugh.” 

She did not laugh; shedid not take her eyes 
from the blue, distant hills all the time I was 
talking, and when I had finished she did not 
make me any reply, The next day 1 met an old 
friend and college chum, who was on his way 
from New York to his home among the Granite 
hills. Sitting in my room that evening with a 
box of prime cigars, he retailed choice gossip by 
the hour. 

“ Have you been in New York since the Shel- 
ton affair?” he asked. 

“No, what was it?” I replied. 

“Why, Paul Shelton, one of the wealthiest 
men in town, everybody supposed him, commit- 
ted forgery for about a million dollars. Folke 
said it was to save himself, and that if he hadn’t 
been allowed to manage the affair himself, no- 
body had been the worse off; but zounds! he 
smashed himself and two or three others, who 
wont show him mach mercy if they ever get 
their hands on him, He disappeared—hung 
himself in some out-of-the-way place, or jumped 
overboard, probably, but they haven’t given up 
looking for him yet.” 

“ Where’s his family ?” 

“Gone too. His wife dieg, they say, but he 
had some daughters, I believe. It made a great 
hue-and-cry fer a while, but it’s about died out 
now.” 

He rattled on for a while longer, and then sud- 
denly proclaimed himself sleepy, and went to 
bed. I sat alone by the open window, thinking. 
Something oppressed me, and I could not dis- 
cover what it was. It was like one of uy unac- 
countable whims to connect Bertha with the 
story I had just heard, but it caused a very disa- 
greeable sensation, and one which would not be 
easily shaken off. I walked the floor all night, 
nearly, and fell asleep in an easy chair at 
daylight. 

I went to see Bertha the next morning, not 
for the mere pleasure of a friendly visit, but to 
tell her that I loved her, and to ask her to be my 
wife. I found her at work by a window of the 
old sitting-room. Drawing an ottoman up be- 
side her,.I told her what I had to say. She 
flushed up to the rich waves of her beautiful hair 
at my first words, but before I had finished, her 
face was as white as the cambric she had been at 
work on. 

“Llove you, Ernest,” she replied, gently, 
“but I cannot be your wife. My life is devoted 
to another. You must conquer your love, or we 
Must not meet again,” 

All my pleadings, and prayers, and expostula- 
tions were ef no avail, She was as firm as only 
such women as she ean be, and I left her in 
despair. I did not go near her again for nearly 
two months. J could got, Bat one clear, Sep- 
tember day, I took the familiar path, and enter- 
ed the old door beneath the swinging ivy. The 
house seemed empty. Good Heavens !—had 
they all gone? The gound of some one moan- 





“ It 


ing, struck on my ear at last. I listened a mo- 
ment, and then followed the sound. It led me 


open door. 
hangings. A man, dead, and white, and ghast- 
ly, lay upon it. Kneeling on the rich carpet by 
the bedside, and mourning over one of the cold, 


| slender hands, was Bertha. 


“Don't, darling—pray don’t. You'll mourn 
your life away. Try to cheer up. Come away. 
Think of litth Floy.” 

It was the old servant who pleaded, and she 
caressed her mistress’s drooping, neglected hair, 
as she spoke. Florence stood at the window, 
frightened and awe-stricken. 

“O, father, O, father! Hunted and despised 
by all the world, but so dear to me! Speak to 
me—kiss me. OQ, if I could die too!” 

“Bertha Shelton,” said the old servant, 
“stop. You shall not kill yourself. Come 
with me” 

She bent forward, and, lifting her mistress as 
if she had been a child, came out into the hall. 
She was too excited to be surprised at meeting 
me, and gave her slight burden into my arms 
without a word. 

““Mine—mine!” I said, pressing passionate 
kisses on the white, unconscious face. 





There was a quiet burial from the old Burleigh 
house a few days later. The villagers were con- 
founded and bewildered at first, but after a while 
a story got abroad, that the dead man was Paul 
Shelton, the notorious forger of New York. 
Some doubted it, and some believed it, and all 
waited impatitntly for the stone to be erected 
upon the grave. But when the plain marble 
slab appeared, they were no wiser than before. 
It bore but two words, and they were— My 
FATHER.” 





THE CUTTING ANT OF TEXAS. 


This insect builds subterranean habitations, 
consisting of cells, sometimes filling an area of 
— 25 feet square, to the depth of 16 feet. 

heir cells are from 6 to 12 inches in height, and 
are connected by passages from 1 to 3 or 4 inches 
in diameter. From these caverns, where they 
dwell in myriads, they have been known to dig 
& passage under a stream in order io get ata 
garden on the opposite side. Their food is both 
animal and vegetable, consisting of insects, ber- 
ries, grain, and the leaves of trees. They will 
sometimes entirely strip a tree in a single night. 
In Western and Central Texas they are regarded 
as a terrible scourge, and many efforts have been 
made to exterminate them, but their immense 
number has made it impossible. ‘Uhey appear 
to be divided into classes, some building and re- 
pairing the cells, some procuring food, some 
tending the sick—and all have peculiar duties to 
perform.— Texas Paper. 





ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


A young male example of a very scarce and 
little-known animal of the swine family—the 
babirussa—has just been received by the Zoo- 
logical Society, and is now placed in their gar- 
dens in the Regent’s-park. The adult babirussa 
is remarkuble for the ex dinary develop 
of his tusks, which turn upwards and backwards, 
and a sempiajesia, nearly meeting the jaws 
again. The whole contour of the animal is also 
very different from that of the true pig. ‘Ihe 
babirussa is a native of the Island ot Celebes, in 
the Indian Archipelago, and ined its name 
from the extraordinary idea of the Malays, that 
it originates in a cross between a pig (baba) and 
a deer (russa). The present is believed to be the 
second animal that has been brought to Europe 
alive, a previous example, obtained by Sir 
Edward Belcher during one of his exploring voy- 
ages, having lived for a few weeks in the socie- 
ty’s gardens in 1841.—Zondon Journal. 
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Dear is the morning gale of spring, 
And dear the autumnal eve ; 

But few delights cau summer bring 
A t's crown to weave. 

The bowers are mute, her fountaias dry, 
And ever Fancy's wing 

Speeds from beneath her cloudless sky, 
To autumn or to spring. —K sue. 














The Fuschia. 

To Chili are we indebted for the original of this class of 
plants, which now holds so prominent a ple-e in every 

liection of bh ing. or rather spring-bloom- 
ing plants. From the wild flower of scarlet color, by well 
conducted hybridization, have been produced varieties po 
less striking in their beauty, than in the contrast vith 
the original plant found in its native soil. For a few 
years past great attention has been given to the cuitiva- 
tion of this tlower, in order to reach the maximum beauty, 
i. e., sepals retiexed back to the stem or tube of the flower, 
with a corolla well opened—to the summum bonum of a 
fuschia. No plant is more easily cultivated, and at the 
same time none will better repay the little labor necessary 
to bring it to a state as near perfection as possible. How 
much do we admire a collection of this plant, strong and 
well grown. When in full bloom, the white sepais and 
rosy corolla of some, the purple corolla and crimson sepals 
of others, forming « lively contrast with the bright green 
and luxuriant growth of the graceful foliage. Til intely 
we were confined to two distinct classes of color in this 
flower, viz., the crimson sepals and purple ccroila, and 
the white sepals and purple corolla; but recently, skilful 
propagi bent on improving, with excelsior for their 
motto, have produced varieties with white coroligs and 
crimson sepals. The variety is almost endless, and every 
florist should have the fuschia in their collection. 











Geropogon. 

Old Man's Beard. There is only one species of this 
genus, grropogon glaber, a native of Italy, and a very cu- 
rious piant. It is an annual, having a smooth stem and 
leaves, and growing about a foot high. The flowers are 
flesh-colored, and expand in the form of a star only when 
the sun shines upon them. The seeds are very ow=t= ss, 
and ic i« from them that the plant takes its Eoglish name 
They should be sown in the open border in March or 
April, and wii flower in July and August. They thrive 
well in any common garden soil 





Sanvitatia. 

A beautiful little Mexican annual, well adapted from 
ite dwarf statare and compact habit of growth for cover- 
ing a bed in s geometric flower-garden 
large in proportion to the plant, and ofa rich brown abd 
yellow color. It is qaite hardy, aod requires sowing in 
March or April in the open border 


The biowsome are 


Platystemon. 

One of the California snovals, with cream colored flow- 
ers and woolly, glaucous leaves, They are quite hardy. 
requiring a rich sandy loam. They produce bicssome in 
great profusion. and are well worth} the little trouble 
required to cultivate 


Lagenaria. 

The bottle-gourd. An Fast Indian species of gourd 
which sometimes cultivated on aceount of its ounous 
shape, but the pulp of which is poisonous 








up a flight of stairs, at the top of which was an | 
In fall sight was a hed ith silken | 


Mester's Picnic, 





On po cecasion, says the Springf-ld Repubiican, do 


people Wore prone to commit Miuoders than at o« 
wedding. The following actually occurred at @ neigh bor 
jog town —“lo the mist of a crowd of witoesses the 


clergyman bad just completed the interesting ceremony 
whico binds tn the silver bands of wed 






hearts, aud stretched forth his hands tx 
ing of Heaven on the union. At this potut the greene 
man. seeing the open hands reached out. soppowu tt was 
| the signal for him to surrmoder the wedding fee whieh 
was burning in his pocket. Accordingly, just as the cler 

KY man was closing his eyes in prayer, he felt the preeure 
of two sweaty bail dollars upon his open palm ‘The gual 
man hesitated a moment, appalled at the ludicrousness of 
his situation, but coolly deposited the mowey im bis pocket 
‘and proceeded with his devotion 


Poor old Burgoyne, frem his experience in America, 
had cecamon, we believe, to evcounter frequently such 
rebuffs as the following —During the American war, 
while Colovel Burgoyne commanded tn Cork, he saw 
corpulent soldier among the spectators on parade, whom 
he addressed 

** Who are you, sir’ You must be drilled twice a day, 
to bring down your corpulency. Who are you, sir 

* Please your honor, ' repiied Pat, © | am the skeleton 
of the fifth regiment of foot, who have just marched over 
from America.’’ 

The fact was so; for euch was the carnage of the divas 
trous war, that ouly this fat soldier sud Captain Webb 
returned to Europe out of an entire regiment thet went 
to America. 


Colonel Thompson, writes a Southern correspondent, is 
an absent-minded man. He bought a new open carriage, 
and the first time he rode im it, be thougnt every one 
would notice it, of course. Presently be met Squire Port, 
who stopped with a * Good morning, colonel’ 

‘7 bought it only a day or two ago.’ 

* How is your tamily ’”’ 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars.” 

The squire perceived that the colonel's mind was en his 
carriage, and tried him ouce more 

* Anything new, colouel’’ 

‘Yes, the harness is new, too—a new turnout alto- 
gether.’ And they parted. 


a * WALENTINE.”’ 
The following unique valentine was received by a lady: 
* soft is the doun on the butterflie's wing 
it ie soft and menk 
soft is the voys that my tru luv dees sing 
But softer yet is her crimson cheek.” 
‘The following is the lady's reply : 
** Soft is taters all suashed up, 
As soft as sinash can be ; 
But softer yet is the silly «wain 
Who wrote that verse to me." 


A echoolma’am in one of our district schools was exam- 
ining @ class in orthography 

“Spell and define floweret,” she said 

* F-l-o-w-e-p-e-t, floweret—a little flower,” went off a 
tow head io a perfect streak. 

* Wavelet.’ 

“ W-a-v-e-l-e-t, wavelet—a little wave,” was the prompt 
return. 

* Bullet.” 

** H-u-1-1e-t, bullet —a little bud/,"’ shouted urchin num- 
ber three, who was innocence personified. 


An old man, who had weathered the blasts of seventy 
winters, boasted of his happy state, and said that be and 
Dolly bis wife were independent as lois. ~ We have got 
rid,” said he, “of Sue and Pst—old maids to the back- 
hone; there came along a miuisier and « kind of deacon, 
and snapped them up. Jonathan has agreed to support 
us, find firewood and cider, and allows Dolly ten dollars @ 

ear to get a bonnet and shoes, and gives me twenty dol- 
lara every year to get clothes, and four cents & week lor 
pigtail—and if we are not independent, it is our own 
fault.” 

One of the best anecdotes that we have ever seen, illus 
trative of the Yankee character, is that told of the two 
men who were drifted upon the little isiand near the head 
ot Niagara Fails, where they were apparently eut off from 
all possibility of safely resching the main store. Ata 
moment when their friends had given them up as lost, 
and their families were bewailing their deplorabie lot, the 
two individuals were actively en ployed in cutting sticks 
for canes, which they subsequently disposed of at a bigh 
price. This is, indeed, having an ‘eye to business.’ 


AMARA AR RAR AAS 


The steamer -out was about starting for Salt River, 
and the cabin boy had just returned, after spendiog 8u5 
for steres, when this conversation occurred | 

Boy—Well, captain, I've come on board with the 
** small stores ** 

Captain — What have you bought’ 

Boy—\ speut twenty-four dollars for whirkey and one 
for bread 


Captain—Thunder !—what are we going to do with so 
much brad? ¢ 


A fellow, who was considered *‘ rather soft.’ speaking 
the other day of the many inventions and improvements 
that have been made by the present generation, exultingly 
wound up with, ** Weil, for wy part, | beweve every wen- 
eration grows wiser and wiser—ter there's my father, he 
knowed more’n my grandfather, and I believe | know @ 
leetie more than my father did © 

‘My dear sir,’ remarked « bystander, “ what a great 
fool your grandfather must have been!’ 


A few days since a gentleman walking down town saw a 
litele boy pinching his youn,er brother, who was cr) ing 
bitterly. 

“Why, my boy,” said he to the young tormentor, 
“don't you know you are dojog very wrong’? What 
would you do, if you should kill your brother’ 

* Why,” he replied, “of course, [should put on my 


new biack pants and go to the funeral.’ . 


The cek*--sted Judge Paine, one of the signers of the 
D jon of Independence, was induced by « friend to 
go to an assembly, to see a noted beauty who was to grace 
the meeting with ber presence. Wheo he arrived there 
on being asked how he liked her appearance—" Fudge!" 
exclaimed the cynic. ** Do you caii Arr handsome’ She 
has no mere expression than @ betel of muk '! 





ON GOING TO BED 
Here 's a body —there 's a bed! 
There 's  pillow—here 's » head’ 
There 's a curtain—tere 's a light! 
There's & pulf—and so good night! 


** Coachman,” said an outside passenger to one who was 
driving at « furious rate, “ have you no consideration for 
our lives and liaibe’”? 

** What are your lives and limbs to me?" was the reply 
“Tem beoind my time.” 


“ Why do you walk, Bob, when you ve got a donkey to 
ride’"’ said « gentleman to ao Irish lad, woo was walaing 
by the side of nis donkey 

Sure, then,” repiied the boy, “I'm just walking to 
rest me lege." : 
A captain of a rifle company out Weet was guilty of an 
unheard of barbarity on Oue very Cvid day. rewutly. He 
actually marched Lis meu to the ver, brok of tue canal, 
and then coolly commauded them to Fail in 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after ffiern years unequalied prosperity and popularity, 
bas become a “‘ household word” from Maine tw Caliter- 
nia, ginddening the fireside of the rich aod poor, in town 
and country, all over the wile extent of the United States 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


use 
CW It is just such « paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family cire 
It is printed on the finest satin-curfared paper, 
with new type, and in # neat and bemetiful ety le 
It ie of the mammoth «i, yet contains no adver 
tise=--nte in ite eight super-roy ai pages 
CP It ie devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany. ¥it aad numer 
It ie carefully edited by M M Haliouw, who has 
twenty years of editorial expericnre in Boeton 
‘ It comtains im ite large, well hued and deeply in- 
teresting not one Vulgar wari of line 
It numbers among ite regnar contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 
Its tales, while they ateorh the reader, cultivate @ 
taste for all that is goed and tnaw a) im hermantt 
It en acknowledged that the gould int uence of suck 
in the homme cirele be aime vy “ 
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quiring «pirit, and BAd to their stor 
CH lee cotammes are free from potities and «! 
teapics, ite object being to make heane happy 
CH It be for these reasons that it has tor years been so 
povular « favorite througheu! the « 


jarring 


untry 


TERMS —INVARIAEBLY IN ADVANCE 
leubecrther, ome year 26 
4 eubecriter- * ” 
o * and one & getter-up of b 14H 


CI Tas Piso oF ove Csius am Tae W coms Guest 
ere went together for ©2 per pear 





Pablished every Saterday hy MoM RALLOT 
Be 21-2 Winter Street, Boston, Mass 
























